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ABSTRACT 

This conference assessed the conditions confronting 
the Hispanic community's children at risk. Among those addressing the 
salient issues of Hispanic child poverty were social scientists, 
policymakers, academics, and social service administrators. The 
conference agenda, seeking to outline the scope of Latino child 
poverty, highlights the following issues: (1) family type; (2) family 
size; and (3) parents' education. The following statistical finding^i 
are discussed: (1) the poverty rate for Latino children in two-paient 
families (27.4 percent) is higher than the poverty rates for Black 
(18.7 percent) and non-Hispanic White children (8.4 percent) > (2) of 
Latino children who live in poverty 42 perct at are in large families 
with four or more siblings, compared to 35 percent for non-Hispanic 
White children and 23 percent for Black children; (3) the dropout 
rate for Hispanics is as much as three times higher than the rates 
for non-Hispanic Whites and 1.5 times higher than the rate for 
Blacks; and (4) approximately 98 percent of Latino children of unvs* i 
mothers without a high school education are born into poverty. The 
need for society to take notice of the unique needs of Hispanic 
children in poverty is considered, and research needs are discus.sed. 
The fulx conference proceedings are provided, including questions and 
comments from the floor. Nine charts, one table, and a list of 
conference participants are included. References accompany 
transcrxpts uf some of the panels. (JS) 
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Executive Summary 



Every thiee and a half minutes a Latino child is bom into poverty in this nation. In 1987, 
approximately 40 percent, or two in five, of all Latino children lived at or below the poverty line. Moreover, 
the increasing growth of the Hispanic population, a community which has increased by 30 percent from 1980 
to 1 987, in addition to the relative youth of the community, compounds an already alarming situation. Simply 
stated, significant numbers of Hispanic children constitute a population at risk. 

The NALEO Education Fund, in June 1987, brought together a group of distinguished social 
scientists, pclicymakers, academics and social service administrators to address the salient issues of Hispanic 
child poverty. The purpose of the First National Conference on Latino Children in Poverty was to assess the 
conditions confronting the Hispanic community's children at risk. The Conference agenda, seeking to outline 
the scope of Latino child poverty, highlighted the following issues: 

• Family type: The poverty rate for Latino children in two parent families is higher than the poverty 
rates for Black and non-Hispanic White children; these are 27.4 percent, 1 8.7 percent and 8.4 percent, 
respectively; 

• Family Size: 42 percent of Latino children who live in poverty are in large families with four or 
more siblings, compared to 35 percent for non-Hispanic White children and 23 percent for Black 
children; 

• Parent's Education: The dropout rate for Hispanics is as much as three times higher than the rates 
for non-Hispanic Whites and one and a half times higher than the rate for Blacks. Approximately 98 
percent of Latino children of unwed mothers without a high school education are bom into poverty. 

Yet, the unique needs of Hispanic children in poverty, continue to be overlooked by the nation's 
federal policymakers, civic affairs researchers, and the media. As the Conference proceedings clearly 
demonstrate, poverty is no longer a biracial issue. 

Policymakers at all levels of government need to become aware that although Hispa nic children com- 
prise approximately 10 percent of all children in the United States, they represent 27 percent of all children 
in poverty. 

The consensus among the Conference participants was that there is a need to create a national 
awareness of the issues confronting low income Latino children - poverty's invisible victims. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



INVISIBILITY IN THE DATA. INVISIBILITY IN THE POLICY: 
THE LATINO CHILD AND PUBLIC POLICY^ 



Every three and a half minutes a 
Latino child is born into poverty. 
In 1986 alone, almost 150,000 Latino 
children were born into household., 
with earnings at levels lower than 
the federal poverty line. Tile 
newborn joined the 2.2 million Latino 
children already living iu poverty. 
Despite these numbers, there is not a 
general social awareness of the 
un? que needs of the poor in the 
Latino community. 

To understand why Latino child 
poverty is being overlooked, one must 
remember the policy makers' axiom: 
statistical visibility equals policy 
visibility. Federal and state social 
welfare data are seldom collected or 
published in a manner that allows for 
the analysis of the salient 
characteristics of the Latino family 
and the unique characteristics of 
Latino subgroups, e.g., Mexican 
American, Cuban American, and Puerto 
Rican (Moore and Pachon, 1985). 
Thus, policy makers attempting to 
craft ppblic programs to reach and 
serve ths. Hispanic family are often 
forced to work in a knowledge vacuum. 
The results can be seen in many 
federal social welfare policies which 
implicitly assume that poor Latino 
families share the characteristics of 
either Black or White families. ^ 



^An abbreviated version of this 
article originally appeared in the 
Family Resource Coaliti on Report, 
vol. 6, no. 2. 

^Tbe terms Hispanic and Latino are 
used interchangeably. Both are used 
to refer to residents of the United 
States who can c ace their ancestry 
to Spanish speaking Latin America or 
O' e Caribbean. 



The Bi- Racial Approach to the Study 
of Family Poverty 

Three recent examples demonstrate 
the bi-racial orientation of data 
collection and dissemination and the 
dangers inherent in this sort of 
analysis . 

The first example is the 
Congr?«;sioual Research Service's 
study Children in Poverty (1985a). 
Of 50 statistical examinations in 
the CRS study, 41 depicted child 
poverty as a White versus Black or 
White versus Non- White phenomenon. 
Only five tables compared Hispanic 
poverty to poverty among Whites and 
Blacks. Such factors as education, 
underemployment, wages of parents, 
and the extent to which children are 
aided by noncash benefits are not 
examined for Hispanics while they 
are for White and Black children in 
poverty. Based on the CRS stuuy, a 
Congressional staff member would not 
know what causes and perpetuates 
poverty among Hispanic children. 
The available data would not suggest 
the means to craft a program to 
target Latino poverty, nor would 
there be any reason to assume that 
ex is ting programs were not as 
effective as they could be.^ 

A bi-racial perspective also clouds 
much of the Census Bureau analysis 
of Hispanic family poverty. The 
announcement by the Census Bureau of 
an overall decline in the poverty 
rate in 1985, for example, told only 
part of the story. Subsequent 
analysis by the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities highlighted the 



•^Persons of Hispanic origin may be 
of any race. 
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fact that in 1985 more than 400.000 
additional Hispanics fell below the 
poverty line. By the end of 1985, 
the Hispanic poverty rate stood at 
29%, the second highest in history. 
The overall poverty rate declined 
because poverty among Blacks and 
Whites declined at a more rapid rate 
than the increase among Hispanics 
(1986). 

The public interest sector has been 
guilty as well. The highly respected 
Children's Defense Fund prepared a 
comprehensive examination of the 
impact of family structure, 
employment > income > poverty, child 
healthy education, and living 
conditions on children in the United 
States. The title of the study. 
Black and White Children in America: 
Key Facts (1985) , suggests its 
weakness as a resource for policy 
makers examining the Hispanic family. 

Interestingly, from a methodological 
perspective the inclusion of 
Hispanics in the White category 
narrows the gap between Black and 
White and minimizes t^e socio- 
economic differences between Whites 
and Blacks in the United States 
today. Much of the available 

analysis of the characteristics of 
the population in poverty from all 
sources is clouded by this bi-racial 
approach. 

Salient Characteristics of the Latino 
Family 

These studies are not chosen because 
they are extreme. Instead, they are 
representative of national policy 
analysis on race and family 
structure. Their omission of 

analysis of the Hispanic fanily might 
be justified if the Hispanic family 
had no unique characteristics. An 
emerging body of academic study 
suggests otherwise. 

Under pressure from NALEO, the CRS 
performed a follow-up study to its 

Children in PgygrtV, specifically 

g im ini ng ava i 1 ab 1 e 



data 



on 



the 



Hispanic community ( 198 5b) . 
Hispanic Children in Poverty 
documented that : 

o The Hispanic community has the 
largest proportion of children 
relative to its total population 
(37. 3X), compared to that of 
Whites (25. 3X) and Blacks (33.3%). 

o Hispanic children have the highest 
poverty rate among children in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, 
Texas, and New Mexico. 

o Latino children in families headed 
by a male are more likely to be 
poor than Black or White children 
in male-headed households (27.3%, 
compared with 23. 6X and 11. 9X). 

Poverty among the young is an 
increasing problem in the Latino 
community. In 1986, 37.1% of all 
Latino children lived in poverty 
conditions . This represents an 
increase of 33% over Latino child 
poverty levels in 1973 , the first 
year in which poverty data on the 
Latino community was collected by 
the Census Bureau. 

A Research Agenda 

If future social programs are based 
in part on existing programs, policy 
makers need to become aware of the 
unique characteristics of the Latino 
family that differentiate them from 
Anglo and Black families and the 
degree to which existing programs 
are meeting the needs of the Latino 
community . While the unique 

characteristics of the Hispanic 
family are beginning to enter the 
popular debate, the second area, 
that of services, remains largely 
unexamined. 

Whi le th Is c 1 lent -beneficiary 
analysis is the next analytical 
step, the available federal and 
state data may again present 
problems . In spite of specific 
federal legislation which mandates 
the collection of statistical data 

1;> 
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on the Hispanic community (PL 94-311, 
the . Roybal Act), client-beneficiary 
data of federal and state social 
programs often fail to include a 
Hispanic indicator. Moreover, if 
Hispanic data are present, there is 
often no means for determining Latino 
subgroup characteristics. A clear 
priority is to identify those programs 
with reliable Hispanic data. 
Assessments will then be possible of 
whether the coverage of the Hispanic 
population is equitable and/or 
sufficient or not. 

Conclusions an d Future Directions 

For policy makers the initial 
challenge is to improve and 
disseminate both general demographic 
studies and client-beneficiary data on 
the Hispanic community. Once the 
demographics of the Hispanic family 
are understood and the success of 
existing social programs in meeting 
the needs of the Hispanic community 
are known, Hispanic-specific social 
policies can be designed that will 
meet the needs of this population. 
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Welcome from the Executive Director 
of NALEO 

Harry P. Pachon 

It's my pleasure as Executive 
Director of NALEO to introduce the 
President of the Board of NALEO who 
will officially welcome us for 
today ' s conference . 

He is an indivi/.ual who, throughout 
his life, has given much of himself 
to the Hispanic community and to the 
cause of children in poverty. 

He was the first Hispanic to be 
elected to the Los Angeles City 
Council in the 20th Century. He was 
the first Hispanic to be elected as 
Congressman from California in the 
past 80 years. He is the chairman of 
a key Congressional appropriations 
subcommittee . 

These are personal accomplishments. 
I think you can get a better idea of 
the Congressman if you realize that 
he has also been a founder of many 
significant political and civic 
organizations in the Hispanic 
community. 

Starting in the 1940s, he was a co- 
founder of the Community Service 
Organizations, a co-founder of the 
M e X i c a n - Am e r i c a n Political 
Association, a founder of the 
Congressional Hispanic Caucus, and a 
founder of the National Association 
of Latino Elected and Appointed 
Officials (NALEO) . 

Throughout his public service career, 
he hat; ^i»'°n mucn to the cause of 
children in poverty as witnessed by 
his record on the Appropriations 
Committee of Labor, Health and Human 
Services. He has also spearheaded the 
drive to set up a separate institute 
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for children's issues patterned on the 
National Institutes of Health. 

It is my pleasure to present the 
President of the Borrd, Congressman 
Edward R. Roybal of California. 

Opening Remarks 
Edward R. Roybal, M.C. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Pachon. 
Ladies and gentlemen, my duty this 
morning is rather simple. I am to 
welcome you to NALEO's First National 
Conference on Latino Children in 
Poverty. However, it is not the first 
conference to be held on this subject. 

I remember quite well attending 
conferences such as this in the past, 
not just ten years ago, not even 
twenty years ago, but as many as forty 
years ago. When I was a social worker 
in Los Angeles .! attended a conference 
in Sacramento because I was interested 
in the health problems of the young. 
I was involved in tuberculosis 
control, and we had found out during 
the time I was in training that the 
incidence of tuberculosis among 
Hispanics was high; children were 
suffering as a consequence. 

That conference focused on the health 
problems of the young in California, 
and no matter what else was said the 
word "poverty" was always mentioned. 
For example, the high incidence of 
tuberculosis was highly correlated 
with poverty. I became interested 
because I, myself, had been a victim 
of poverty in East Los Angeles when I 
was growing up. That was during the 
Depression, but the situation has not 
improved for thousands and thousands 
of Hispanics in this country since the 
1930s. 

When I was elected to the Los Angeles 
City Council back in 1949, I was 
assigned to the Committee on Health 
and Education because I was interested 
in those subjects. I remember my 
staff conducting a study that showed 
.^^4 relationship of education to 



poverty. We found out that the high 
dropout rate in junior high school 
was mostly due to the poverty cycle. 
(Now this is true at the high school 
level. ) 

We Went out into 3oyle 'heights to tiy 
to find out what was happening. We 
interviewed dozens of families , large 
families who had eight, nine and ten 
children, with two who had already 
dropped out of junior high school. We 
asked why. 

In each and every instance , the 
mother would say thac her children 
had to drop out of school because 
they didn't have shoes to wear and 
didn't want to go barefoot, or 
because of some other reason 
specifically related to poverty. 

As we look at the situation today we 
find that statistically we are no 
better off today than we were in 
1949. In fact, poverty in the 
Hispanic community has increased, not 
decreased. 

Now, that is quite amazing 
considering that we have had twenty 
years of legislation directed to 
decreasing poverty in the United 
States of America. I took part in 
the Congressional debates on the 
topic, first during the Kennedy 
Administration and then in the 
Johnson Administration, and I 
remember the arguments of that time, 
the same arguments that exist today 
with regard to Medicare. 

Those arguments, in sum, were: We 
cannot afford it . We cannot afford, 
opponents would say, to put money 
into this particular project or the 
other because of the constraincs of 
the federal budget and because we are 
so afraid of the Russians that we have 
to place our money somewhere else. 

When we discussed poverty in 
Congress , there was always someone 
who said that if individuals actually 
wanted to get out of the poverty 
cycle, they could do so, Many 

17 
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Congressmen got up and said, "I went 
to college because I worked for it, 
and I deserve that degree." 

Well, I went to college, too, but not 
on a continuous basis. I was in and 
out because I also had to work. I 
knovf what the situation is. But the 
irdi'ddualistic argument was heard by 
a large segment of not only our 
population but also the legislators 
who had a vote on poverty-related 
appropriations . 

When we were debating Medicare, I 
remember very well we were told that 
if we established a health insurance 
system in this country, it would be 
the first step towards socialism, or 
the second step because the first 
step had already been taken with 
Social Security. If we took the 
second stop, this country would be 
lost to socialism, which would 
eventually destroy it. 

Every time we dealt with problems of 
education, every time we dealt with 
problems of poverty, of squalor and 
disease, we had that same argument: 
that we as a nation could not afford 
to improve conditions. 

I hear those arguments again against 
a national health plan. Isn't it a 
disgrace that we, the most affluent 
nation in the world, have something 
in common with South Africa? We and 
South Africa are the only two 
industrialized nations in the world 
that do not have a health plan. The 
arguments for why we don't are that 
v.e cannot afford it, or that if we do 
afford it, we will become a 
socialistic country. And those who 
argue this way are the same people 
who vote for subsidies to 
agriculture, the airlines, and big 
business . 

You should have heard the arguments 
on the other side when we were going 
to appropriate $250 million, or $480 
million actually in total, to bail 
out Lockheed and Chrysler. That was 
rn?^^^"^^ ^ subsidy. I goi up on the 
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floor of the Houst^ and I said, "What 
difference does it make whether you 
indirectly subsidize jobs or provide 
food stamps for the poor? These are 
food stamps for Chrysler." I voted 
for the approrjriations because I felt 
that they were needed for the health 
of the national economy, but those 
who oppose doing something about 
poverty are not those who are 
thinking of the good of the nation. 

I didn't really intend to go into 
this, but I'm bringing it up because 
a conference such as this can make a 
difference. It can make a difference 
because someone else isn't defining 
the problem. Hispanics- -experts , 

professors, community people--are 
involved in this problem, and 
together we're going to have a 
discussion where we're going to ask 
all kinds of questions. 

But we are not going to stop there, 
as we have done in the past. I 
remember very well that previous 
conferences have produced 
recommendations and resolutions. 
Then we went home and said, "Well, we 
passfcd these recommendations and 
resolutions," and we did nothing more 
about them. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, if we're 
going to pass recommendations and 
resolutions and then forget about 
them, we might as well not be here. 
We are no longer going to participate 
in the practices of the past. We're 
going to take part in a new program 
where we sit down and discuss our own 
problems and make recommendations not 
only to ourselves, but also to 
members of: Congress who are also 
concerned. 

Just two years ago the House of 
Representatives established a Select 
Committee on Children and Youth, not 
because we wanted more work. We have 
enough now as it is. We established 
the Committee because there is a 
great need to look into this matter. 

As an example, I saw in some of your 
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brochures that the conditions in 
Texas today are worse than those in 
Appalachia. As Chairman of the 
Conunittee on Aging, I've been to 
Appalachia many times, as I have been 
to various parts of the country to 
look at the needs of senior citizens. 
But with senior citizens come 
grandchildren, and these children 
also live in poverty. 

Congress is aware of it but it is 
liable to do nothing except argue and 
debate. There will always be reasons 
found for why we cannot improve 
conditions. We need to do the work to 
get legislation passed. 

We need to start pressuring the 
members of Congress to vote on behaif 
of poor children. You don't have to 
go too far to see poverty. Just walk 
four blocks from here and you'll find 
it. Go to my own district and you'll 
find it. You'll find it all over the 
United States • But it should not 
exist. 

Let us take the responsibility. We 
have talked about this, we have 
debated it, but we haven't done the 
work necessary to get legislation 
passed. This is why I wanted to come 
here this morning, because I want to 
challenge you. I wanted to be sure 
that NALEO was an organization that 
can go before Congress and present 
facts. 

You are part of those facts. I'm net 
an expert in this field. Othfir 
members of Congress are not 
necessarily going to believe what I 
say. But they will believe you 
because you have credentials. You 
know thic field better than anyone 
else. You're involved in it, and we, 
the members of Congress, can learn 
from you. But unless you follow 
through on what you do today, it's 
going to be a nice Friday but very 
unproductive . 

Let's make it productive. Let's work 
together to see that the Conference 
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on Children and Youth actually takes 
place and that the Hispanic community 
actually participates. 

We must also go beyond that 
conference . We must be sure that 
elected representatives are on our 
side when the time comes to provide 
necessary funds because, if we don't, 
our community will continue to suffer 
from the cycle of poverty. 

Yes, Hispanics will be the youngest 
community in the year 2000, but if 
the current situation continues, we 
will also be the least (educated and 
the poorest. Let us breai the cycle. 
I think, ladies and gentlemen, that 
together we can do it. 

Thank you very much. 

DR- PACHON: I would like to echo 
what the Congressman has stated so 
articulately. This NALEO conference 
is a working conference . We hope 
that you in the audience will 
challenge our presen^:ers, engage in a 
dialectic with them, ask them 
questions , and make observations . As 
this conference is being transcribed 
and the proceedings are going to be 
published, we hope that you 
participate fully . 

NALEO , as an association of Latino 
elected and appointed officials and 
the people who support them is 
unique. It does not accept govern- 
ment funding . It is one of the few 
organizations that has never received 
any federal government support . 
Instead, it relies on the Hispanic 
commanity and the friends of the 
Hispanic community to support its 
activities , 

With regard to today's conference, we 
appreciate the Carnegie Foundation of 
New York and the Gannett Foundation 
for their generous support, which has 
allowed us to bring together such a 
stellar panel of speakers. 
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P anel One 

I would now like to call our first 
three panelists, Professor Marta 
Tienda, Dr. Arturo Madrid, and Mr. 
Thomas Gabe. Our first presenter is 
Dr. Marta Tienda. She is a Professor 
of Sociology at the University of 
Chicago. She is affiliated with the 
University's Population Research 
Center, a nationally recognized, 
mul t i - di sc ipl i nary center for 
population studies. 

Dr. Marta Tienda' s expertise is in the 
field of Hispanic labor market 
participation. She is the co-author 
of the recently published book 
Hispanics in the United States 
Economy. She is the author of many 
articles in scholarly journals. 

DR. TIENDA: It is truly a privilege 
to participate in a policy-setting 
forum focused on the problem of 
Latino children and to share some of 
the findings and conclusions of my 
recent research on this subject. 
With the sponsorship of the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, we 
have conducted a conference on 
minority poverty and social policy. 
We have also done research on the 
topic and already have a couple of 
bids to publish a book on our 
findings. The research is com- 
parative, and deals with some very 
difficult social policy issues. We 
don't have a lot of solutions, but 
hope that we are beginning to ask 
some of the important questions. 

I am participating in this con- 
ference because 1 believe in the 
importance of recognizing the issue 
of Hispanic poverty in general, and 
the consequences for children in 
particular. I believe that this is a 
conference that can lead to some 
changes . 

Sociologically, I find it useful to 
approach the problem of poverty from 
a familial perspective for several 
reasons. Fi-st, families are the 
^ unit ^ JL social organization, a 



key vehicle for transferring 
information and resources, and an 
important link to the formal, 
institutional structures of society 
at large, including schools, the 
labor market, and the formal support 
system. 

Second, living arrangements mediate 
the social consequences of poverty 
and material deprivation. For 
example , persisting unemployment of 
family heads frequently results in 
family dissolution, and youth 
experience with chronically low wages 
translate into educational 
underachievement , early marriage, and 
out-of-wedlock births. 

Third, although there exists no 
coherent governniental family policy 
per se, many anti -poverty programs 
are designed around family units. 
AFDC is the most conspicuous, but 
Social Security survivors benefits, 
educational assistance programs , and 
several health and feeding programs, 
as well as some employment and 
training programs , define their 
eligible populations by taking iuLo 
account family /household character- 
istics that, in demographic terms, we 
define as "living arrangements." 

The fact that income generation and 
distribution takes place mainly within 
familial or household settings enables 
us to establish direct links between 
children's economic well-being and 
several correlates of family poverty: 
1) changes in labor market oppor- 
tunities; 2) changes in living 
arrangements, particularly the rise in 
female -headed households, divorce, and 
out-of-wedlock births to never married 
women; and 3) shifts in social policy, 
especially in the realm of income 
maintenance programs and training/ 
employment programs. 

My own work on Latino poverty has 
concentrated on three correlates of 
poverty identified in the growing 
research literature. First is the 
headohip (head of household) 
structure, and specifically the 
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increase in the prevalence of female - 
headed households in the Latino 
population. Second is educational 
under achievement of Hispanic youth, a 
carryover from the low levels of 
attainment of their parents. And 
third, there is the factor of l^bor 
market related hardships. 

Based on this work, I have reached a 
general conclusion that labor market 
related problems experienr.ed by 
Latinos, particularly those of Puerto 
Rican and Mexican origin, and not 
their individual characteristics or 
deficiencies, are the single most 
important source of the 
impoverization of Latino children. 
The effects are transmitted through 
the schools and other social and 
community institutions, but I think 
that the key causal factor resides in 
the labor market, itself. 

When rates of labor fv^rce participa- 
tion fall, and when the average 
number and length of unemployment 
spells increase, as they have for 
minority men and women during the 
recessions of the 1970s and early 
1980s, families are put under extreme 
stress. The consequences of these 
changes in economic opportunities 
affect the material well-being of 
children through two mechanisms 
directly, by reducing annual income, 
am* indirectly, by increasing the 
likelihood of family disruption in 
previously intact families, school 
noncomple tion, and early marriage/ 
childbearing. 

I know of no study uhat has attem^^^ed 
to quantify these two effects in 
aggregate terms, although approxi- 
mations should be possible on the 
basis of exiscing data. From the 
standpoint of children's experience 
with poverty, consequences of 
material deprivation may be quite 
long term, extending into adulthood 
and possibly the next generation. 

In the remainder of time allotted, 1 
would like to report on some recent 
^ Imates of changes in Latino family 



poverty from I960 to 1985 and analyze 
the relative importance of changes in 
headship structure and in employment 
status of family heads to the 
production of the observed net 
changes in Latino poverty over the 
past quarter century. I will argue 
that structural factors , namely the 
health of the economy and the U.S. 
labor market, are important 
barometers of Latino poverty and 
Latino child poverty in particular. I 
will also compare the experience of 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans with other 
Hispanics and non- Hispanic Whites and 
Blacks, I will also illustrate the 
persisting and possibly increasing 
significance of national origin and 
race in determining the likelihood of 
poverty for Latino children. 

The importance of tracing^ changes in 
the relative economic status of 
Latinos from 1960 to 1985 resides in 
three sets of circumstances which have 
direct implications for social policy. 
First , the 1960s marked a maj or 
turning point in social policy with 
the enactment of Civil Rights 
legislation and the declaration of the 
War on Poverty. Hence, one would 
expect a modest to substantial 
imprc vement in the economic well- 
being of minorities who were their 
main intended beneficiaries. 

Second, the 1960 to 1985 period 
witnessed four recessions , the last 
two, from 1974 to 1976 and from 1980 
to 1982, quite substantial in their 
consequences . If social and economic 
consequences of recession fall 
disproportionately on people of color, 
we would expect limited improvements 
and r widening gap between minority 
and nonminority populations during 
this period. On the other hand, a 
narrow gap between Latinos and Anglos 
would suggest the contrary, that is, 
that the effects of recession are 
disproportionately ^ ^It by the Anglo 
population, or at _'^ast not dis- 
proportionately by tne :wo groups. 

Finally, a quarter -century tiii^e frame 
within which to evaluate changes in 
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the relative economic status of 
Latinos and other minorities provides 
a long-term perspective from which to 
evaluate trends, make forecasts about 
prospects for change in the near term 
future, and design social policy 
recommendations for accelerating or 
redirecting change in accordance with 
the social goals set forth during the 
progressive 1960s. 

My summary of Latino family poverty 
between 1960 and 1985 is based on the 
absolute poverty index as reported in 
most government documents. Despite 
niimerous limitations of this measure, 
widely discussed elsewhere, it pro- 
vides the most consistent measure of 
economic deprivation and also allows 
for some assessment of progress 
against poverty over time. 

Absolute poverty rates declined for 
Latino, Black, and non-Hispanic W.iite 
families during the 1960s and the 
1970s, but the differential rates of 
change altered the poverty profile 
according to race and national 
origin. Black, Mexican, and other 
Hispanic family poverty rates fell 
42% for Mexicans and 49% for other 
Hispanics between I960 and 1980. 
(The latter category includes Cubans, 
Central and South Americans, and a 
residual population.) 

However, the Puerto Rican poverty 
rates dropped six percentage points 
during the '60s and actually rose 
five percentage points during the 
'70s. As such, tht net change in 
Puerto Rican poverty vas negligible 
between I960 and 1980, less than 
three percent. 

Absolute poverty increased for all 
groups in the first half of the 1980s 
but, ag?in, differentially according 
to race and national origin. Puerto 
Ricans and non-Hispanic Whites 
experienced the sharpest rates of 
increase, nearly 19%. Howevp.r, for 
Puerto Rican families, this meant an 
increase of six percentage points in 
the share of families with poverty 
*0 oraes, while for Whites the 



comparable increase was just over one 
percentage point. 

On balance, the very patterns of 
change in relative and absolute 
poverty for minority and nonminority 
families show persisting, even in- 
creasingly pronounced, inequities 
along racial and national origin 
lines. The burning question is why. 
l<^y did White family poverty rates 
decline faster than those of Latino 
and Black families between 1960 and 
1980 despite civil rights legislation 
designed to produce the opposite 
result? And why were the increased 
poverty risks associated with the 
1980 to 1982 recession much greater 
for Latino and Black families? Is 
there no safety net, or is the safetv 
net also color coded? 

The differences in Latino, Black, and 
non-Hispanic White economic well- 
being appear even more complex when 
evaluated in light of the changes in 
headship arrangements and family 
composition documented in recent 
years. To the extent that national 
origin differentials in headship 
structure and labor supply have become 
more diverse over time, family poverty 
risks should vary accordingly. For 
example, a decline in the share of 
families headed by couples usually 
involves an increased reliance on 
transfer income and/or modifications 
in family labor supply patterns. 

One way to demonstrate links between 
aggregate demographic changes (notably 
the increasing prevalence of female- 
headed households), labor market 
conditions, and the poverty of Latino 
children, is through a theoretical 
standardization exercise which makes 
variable assumptions about changes in 
headship structure and labor force 
behavior of Latino and non- Latino 
families . 

Let's pretend chat the headship 
structure and labor force behavior 
possible during the 1960s, when we 
launched the massive social programs, 
was still intact. Then we could ask 
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what the Latino family poverty rate 
would have been in 1984 in the absence 
of change . 

This standardization exercise, while 
"academic*' in its execution, focuses 
on two of the most important and 
controversial correlates of poverty 
inasmuch as employment status and 
headship structure are the key 
elements of the persisting poverty 
syndrome and vehicles of transmitting 
economic disadvantage across 
generations . 

We can hypothesize that a shift 
toward greater prevalence of single 
head families will be associated with 
increases in poverty, while increases 
in the proportion of families with 
two or more earners will produce the 
opposite effecw. As these conse- 
quences are mutually offsetting, an 
analysis of this type assesses the 
net change in poverty res\ilting from 
both types of compositional change. 

Beginning with Blacks, the results 
show that changes in headship 
structure and labor force status were 
associated with a decline in the mean 
income of Black families on the order 
of 12 percent, and an absolute 
poverty rate 28 percent higher than 
would have obtained had the demo- 
graphic composition (and category 
specific poverty rates) remained 
constant. A comparison of the 

headship and lab^ ' force composition 
of the Black population between 1960 
and 1985 (raw inputs for this com- 
putation) locates the sources of 
change which resulted in lower income 
and higher poverty rates in 1985 for 
Blacks. 

First, the proportion of couple 
families with both heads employed 
increased slightly between 1960 and 
1980 (+7-6%), but this share fell 
again during the 1980s. Second, the 
share of single head families in 
which the head was not employed more 
than doubled (-hllO%) , while the 
increase in the number of families 
ii/^":h employed single heads was 



relatively smaller (+82%). Thus, the 
faster growth of single head 
families, especially those with heads 
who v^ere not in the labor force, 
coupled with decreases in the share 
of couple families where either the 
head or both spouses were employed, 
was largely responsible for the net 
change in Black poverty from 1960 to 
1985. 

The results from the analysis for 
Puerto Ricans are similar to those 
for Blacks except that the magnitude 
of iwe compositional changes on mean 
family incomes and absolute poverty 
ratt s were much greater • For 
example, the changes in the demo- 
graphic composition of Puerto Rican 
families between 1960 and 1985 
resulted in a decrease of mean family 
incomes of approximately 25 '^^ercent, 
or twice the rate experienced by 
Blacks. Comparable changes in head- 
ship structure and labor force status 
also produced absolute poverty rates 
113 percent higher than would have 
been observed had these character- 
istics not evolved in the manner they 
did since 1960. 

These impressive differences in Puerto 
Rican mean family income and poverty 
rates relative to those of non- 
Hispanic white families can be traced 
to the dramatic increase in the 
proportion of single head families 
with no head employed, which rose from 
10 to 35 percentage points between 
1960 and 1985 (or by a whopping 248 
percent), and the shaip rise between 
1960 and 1985 in the proportion of 
couple families with neither head 
employed. During this 25-year period 
the proportion of Puerto Rican couples 
with both heads employed fluctuated 
modestly, but registered a net decline 
of 14 percent by 1985. Meanwhile the 
proportion of couples with neither 
head employed rose by one- third (from 
9 to 12 percentage points). In short, 
the deteriorating labor mark.^^t status 
of minority workers, especially Puerto 
Ricans, was primarily responsible for 
the increased poverty rates during 
the early 1980s. However academic in 
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its execution, our analysis has clear 
policy implications in underscoring 
the urgency of increasing the 
^mployabilitv of Puerto Rican a nd 
Black family heads « 

The patterns and impact of changes in 
the demographic composition of 
Mexican families were quite different 
from those observed among Blacks and 
Puerto Ricans both in their magnitude 
and direction. For example, uhe 
changing demographic composition of 
Mexicans resulted in an increase m 
mean family income. Alternatively 
stated, had the 1960 demographic 
composition remained constant over 
time, the mean income levels of 
Mexican families would have been 3.4 
percent below the levels actually 
observed in 1984. Thus, demographic 
changes helped lower absolute poverty 
for Mexican families. Increases in 
the proportion of families with two 
employed heads, and with at least one 
employed spouse largely accounted for 
the improvement in the relative 
economic well-being of Mexicans 
during the 1960-1985 period. 
Although the rhare of families with 
two heads employed declined after 
1980, the share with a working spouse 
increased to offset the income losses 
associated with the former change. 
In contrast to shifts observed for 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans, th^^, 
proportion of Mexican families with 
single heads who were unemployed rose 
modestly, with this increase 
occurring after 1980 . presvimably as a 
result of the deep recession in the 
early 1980s, 

In summary, it appears that inter- 
temporal changes in headship 
structure and employment status of 
family head were associated with thf» 
observed decreases in the economic 
well-being of Black, Puerto Rican, 
and, to a much lesser extent, other 
Hispanic and non-Hispanic White 
families . 

The increases in poverty over the 
last 25 years due to changing 
>9p"adship structure and employment 



status of family heads largely 
invol/e gruwth of single head 
families and decreases in the pro- 
portion of families with at least one 
employed household head. Although 
the share of families with emploj'ed 
spouses rose for all ethnic groups, in 
the main these increases v^re in- 
sufficient to offset losses incurred 
by higher rates of unemployment or 
joblessness by male heads of families. 

By contrast, changes in the demo- 
graphic composition of Mexican 
families fa>/or Uhe reduction of 
poverty over time. However, the 
increasing feminization and growing 
unemployment of head of household 
contributed to the poverty gap 
between Latino and Black families and 
non-Hispanic White families. It is 
unclear yet to what extent the 
composition of immigrant families as 
compared to native born families and 
the continuing influx of immigrants 
from Mexico mitigate the poverty 
pattern for the Mexican-origin 
population. 

While instructive about the importance 
of demographic change in maintaining 
minority and nonminority poverty 
differentials , this exf^rcise does not 
explain the reasons for growth of 
single head families or changes in the 
employment statuses of heads. Both of 
these topics deserve consideration in 
their own right. 

I agree with the Congressman that 
employment problems and Uhe dis- 
integration of families as reflected 
by the growth of female-headed 
households is important for per- 
petuation of poverty . However , my 
analyses call attention to the 
differential impacts of slow economic 
growth on minority and nonminority 
families, a different topic also 
deserving careful empirical scrutiny. 

In conclusion, the comparative 
approach atterrpts to shed new light 
on the significance of race in the 
persistence of disadvantage. The 
empirical record provides ample 
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evidp .oe that Puerto Rican families 
have, become more similar to Blacks in 
terms of their headship structure. 
However, with respect to employment, 
they seem to be worse off than 
Blacks. The fact that the poverty 
rate has soared for Puerto Rican 
families, while declining for Black 
families, can ] -xrgely be traced to 
the greater success of Black women in 
the labor market. Whereas participa- 
tion rates for Black women increased 
during the 1960s and '70s, the rates 
for Puerto Rican women dropped sub- 
stantially during the 1960s and 
recovered during the 1970s, register- 
ing little inter-decade change. 

Thus, further queries about Lhe 
sources of Puerto Rican disadvantage 
must begin by asking why the labor 
market position of Puerto Rican women 
has deteriorated to the extent it has 
and what can be done to bring it up 
to par with that of other minority 
women. 

To ignore this critical problem will 
practically insure the perpetuation 
of a syndrome of persisting poverty 
among Puerto ^.ican children, 
particularly the growing numbers 
residing in female-headed households. 
A study I have completed within the 
last three weeks suggests clearly 
that the declining labor market 
position of Puerto Ricans is 
associated with the industrial 
restructuring of the labor markets in 
which Puerto Ricars are dis- 
proportionately concentrated. 

It takes a long time for a population 
to redistribute itself to search new 
employment opportunities, and this 
kind of response to poverty and 
disadvantage is not possible for the 
most impoverished populations. 
Migration to better job opportunities 
is simply not an option that can be 
activated in the short run. 

The poverty experience of Puerto 
Ricans is a sobering l^^sson in losing 
ground, but it is not intended to 
' if' 5Ct attention from the persistent 
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poverty of other Latinos and Blacks. 
Rather, we call attention to this 
group because it sharpens questions 
for future research and for policy 
agendas . 

In the former arena, it is critical 
to ascertain causal links between 
rising poverty rates, declining labor 
force participation, and the sharp 
increases in families headed by 
women. The origins of variation in 
headship and employment patterns 
differ markedly according to race and 
national origin. Taking note of 
these differences , as well as 
similarities , in the patterns of 
relationship should enable research 
to decode the complex causal 
structures involved. More 
importantly, understanding these 
differences is the critical first 
step for decoding the inter- 
generational transmission of 
deprivation from adults to children. 

In the policy arena , the need for 
employment and training programs 
cannot be overstated. In a recent 
study with one of my graduate 
students, we showed that secondary 
earner income, that is, the financial 
contributions of additional family 
members from their participation in 
the labor market, was a far more 
effective hedge against poverty than 
the administration of means -tested 
welfare income transfers . Yet some 
groups, notably Blacks and Puerto 
Ricans, are witnessing appreciable 
increases in the number of families 
with no earners. For them the 
secondary earner strategy will not be 
effective because people are not 
employable; there are no jobs in the 
labor markets in which they are 
living. 

Are the children in these families 
trapped in cycles of poverty? Will 
we see increases in the prevalence of 
persisting poverty for Black and 
Puerto Rican children? VHiy have 
their nujTibers increased rather than 
decreased, and why have our wt^lfaie 
and employment policies failed them 
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more than other groups of similar or 
different ethnicity? 

We suspect that existing labor market 
discrimination and the persisting, 
possibly increasing, disability of 
race may hold partial answers, but it 
is doubtful that either the reasons 
for persisting poverty in Black and 
Puerto Rican families or the 
solutions for its eradication are 
identical . 

Returning to the question of Latino 
children and poverty, questions must 
be multi- faced and answers, compre- 
hensive. Hopefully, this conference 
will make a major stride in identify- 
ing the multi- faceted causes of 
childhood poverty and setting in 
place comprehensive remedies for its 
various manifestations. 

Thank you. 

DR. PACHON: Our next presenter xs 
Dr. Arturo Madrid. Dr. Madrid is 
President of the Toraas Rivera Center, 
the National Institute for Policy 
Studies in Claremont, California. In 
that position he directs research on 
issues of concern to the Mexican- 
American and other Hispanic 
populations in the United States. 

Dr. Madrid served previously as a 
faculty member at Dartmouth College, 
University of California, San Diego, 
and the University of Minnesota. 
During the Carter Administration he 
was Director of the Fund for the 
Improvement for Post Secondary 
Education, FIPSE. His doctorate is 
f^om the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. Madrid. 

DR. MADRID: Let me preface my 
remarks by saying that I appreciate 
very much the introduction by 
Congressman Roybal. I think it is 
imp( rtant to hear our concerns 
reiterated. In a sense, as we say in 
Spanish, we're raining on wet ground, 
I think it's important to keep 



hammering t.ho message through. 

I am not specifically a researcher on 
poverty . I 'm a specialist in the 
uses and misuses of language, I am 
concerned with the significance of 
discourse . How you define issues 
determines how you address them, and 
over the past decade our power to 
shape discourse has been declining. 

Discussions about poverty have been 
manipulated to suggest that we are 
causing our own problems. Today I 
intend to examine how this has 
occurred and make suggestions about 
how we can turn the argument around. 

There are a number of concerns which 
need restating. Recently, eleven 
education groups met here in Wash- 
ington to call attention to a very 
serious situation. These organiza- 
tions, the Forum of Educational 
Organization Leaders, issued a joint 
statement declaring that between a 
quarter and a third of the nation's 40 
million public school children are at 
risk of failing and/or dropping out. 
Increasing high school graduation 
requirements and generally stiffening 
school standards do not address this 
situation. Indeed, higher standards 
may exacerbate the problem by causing 
more students to fail and thus leave 
school . 

As serious as the educational situa- 
tion is with respect to the general 
population, it is far worse for 
Latinos . Imagine the shock if it 
were reported that 45% of all 
American students never complete high 
school; that 40% of these leave 
before completing tenth grade; and 
that nearly 75% of those students who 
do persist are in vocational and 
general education tracks. 

Such JLs the case with Latino 
students , but unfortunately this 
reality does not cause the outcry 
that would occur if it were true of 
the general high school population. 

Let me outline some of the common 
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school conditions for Latino stu- 
dents. They are disproportionately 
concentrated in large, overcrowded, 
and segregated schools (Espinoza, 
1986; Espinoza and Ochoa, 1986; Orum, 
1986; Solorano, 1987; U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1971). Compared to 
those schools that predominantly 
enroll White students. Latino- 
dominant schools receive fewer local 
and state education dollars per pupil 
(Espinoza, 1985; Espinoza and 
Solorano, 1987; U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, 1972). 

Moreover, the quality of school 
services is lower in Latino-dominant 
than in White -dominant schools 
(Espinoza, 1986). Compared to White- 
dominant elementary and secondary 
schools, the curricula in LaLino- 
dominant schools is more remedial in 
emphasis (Brown and Haycock, 1984; 
Oakes, 1985; Orum, 1986). 

Compared to secondary schools pri- 
r irily attended by White students, 
those which principally enroll 
Latinos are more likely to track 
students into general and vocational 
education as opposed to college 
preparatory programs. For example, 
the 1980 "High School and Beyond" 
survey found that 40% of Whites, ^3% 
of Blacks, and 27X of Latinos were in 
the college preparatory track 
(National Science Foundation, 1986, 
Appendix Table 32; Oakes, 1985; Orum,' 
1986). In contrast to the staff in 
schools that are White -dominant, the 
teaching staff in Latino-dominant 
schools manifest lower academic 
expectations of their students and 
assume less responsibility for their 
education (Baron, Tom, and Cooper, 
1985; Percell, 1977; U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1973). 

In contrast with White students. 
Latino students do less well edu- 
cationally. In grades one through 
four, 28Z of Latino students are 
enrolled below their normal grades as 
compared to 20% of Whitrs. In grades 
five through eight, 40% of Latinos 
below grade level, as compared to 



27% of Whiues. In the ninth and 
tenth grades, 43% of Latinos versus 
23% of Whites are a grade behind, and 
of those who make it to the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, 35% of Latinos 
are behind at least one grade as 
compared to 21% of Wliites. 

Thirty-seven percent of Latinos 
versus 14% of Whites have dropped out 
of high school by the time they are 
19 years old. Sixty percent of those 
did so before the tenth grade. Ten 
percent of Latinos versus 25% of 
Whites have completed a four-year 
college degree. This is particularly 
ironic because, despite Latino-White 
differences in school outcomes, when 
social class is controlled. Latino 
parents have higher educational 
aspirations for their children than 
do White parents (Sanchez and 
Cardoza, 1984), and minority youth 
have higher education aspirations 
than do Whites (Crowley and Shapiro. 
1982). 

IL turns out that the percentage of 
Hispanic students in a school is 
strongly relateu to the academic 
achievement level of that school. 
The more Hispanic students, the lower 
the average achievement scores. 
However, when socioeconomic status is 
taken into consideration, this 
relationship is reduced by up to 
75%. This means that poverty is 
highly correlated with the academic 
achievement of Latino children. 

There have been a number of models 
used to explain the causes of these 



As an example, in California, the 
square of the Pearson correlation 
coefficient (which Indexes the 
strength of the relationship between 
two variables) between reading 
achievement and percent of Hispanic 
students in a school is 31% at Grade 
3, 31% at Grade 6, and 31% at Grade 
S. When the effect of socio-economic 
status is taken out, these figures 
drop to 7%, 6.6%, and 3.7% 
respectively. 
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educational inequalities over the 
last 30 to 40 years. Principally, 
they are deficit models. They are 
used to explain or, as I usually say, 
"explain away" the educational 
inequities that exist in our society. 

Deficit models have been challenged 
over und over again, "Han quedado 
desprestigados , " but, unfortunately, 
they are still alive and well in 
America. These models fall into 
three general groupings emphasizing 
cultural, genetic or structural 
deficiencies » 

The first model claims that educa- 
tional underachievement is due to 
cultural deficits, those values and 
characteristics that so-called 
experts have assigned to us over :he 
years. We are told that Latinos are 
noncompetitive , passive , present- time 
oriented, unambitious, and concerned 
about immediate satisfaction versus 
deferred gratification. 

The second grouping is genetic defi- 
cits. This is the Arthur Jensen 
school that takes its cue from studies 
o). genetic inferiority, declaring that 
environment ^as little or no 
influence. Tt is a function of 
nature, not nurture. 

And there are those explanations 
Vased on social-structural, Internal, 
deficits that focus on family struc- 
ture. Male -dominated house-holds 
explain why we don't succeed; Spanish 
language usage gets in the way, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

As 1 said, rhese ar/;iuiienl:s , thouj:h 
t:hey have ot't^n heon blown out of tho. 
wator, to \use contemporary lingo, 
still flourish in American discourse, 
camouflaged to be sure, but still 
here . 

Recently we have had .some more 
sophisticated models promoted. A 
very important one is the status 
attainment model. It refers to those 
sets of events by which individuals 
me to occupy positions of wealth. 
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power, and prestige in social 
hierarchies (Haller and Portes, 
1973), The earliest of these models, 
those of Blau and Duncan (1967), 
focuse<l on the effects of the educa* 
tion and occupation of fathers on the 
educational and occupational attain- 
ment of their children, particularly 
their sons. 

The follow-up design, the Wisconsin 
Status Attainment Model, extended the 
concept to include mediating links 
between family socioeconomic status 
and individual ability, on the one 
hand , and educational and occupa- 
tional attainment on the other. The 
critical mediation links are vari- 
ables such as the influence of 
significant "others , " including 
parents, on the aspirations of 
children, specif icaily sons (Grebltr 
et al., 1970; Haller and Portes, 
1973; Laosa, 1982; Mar joribanks , 
1979; Sewell et al., 1969; Sewell et 
al., 1970; Sewell and Hauser, 1975; 
Sewell and Shah, 1968). 

The principal criticism of status 
attainment models is that they, like 
deficit models , focus on individual 
characteristics and avoid institu- 
tional or social analysis. For 
instance, in 1968 Duncan found that 
the rewards Blacks received for any 
level ^ of educational or occupation- 
al accomplishment v/ere Tower than 
those for Whites, although other 
researchers have since concluded that 
these Black/White differences are 
caused by racial discrimination 
(Kerckhoff, 1976). 

Moreover, status attainment models do 
not examine the effects, of sMch 
school factors as ability grouping, 
tracking, or differential allocation 
of educational resources on the 
educational performance of minority 
students . As a consequence , these 
models lend themselves more to pre- 
dicting attainment of upper status 
Whites than of Blacks and lower 
status Whites . It can also be 
concluded that they are unreliable 
predictors for Latinos. 
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Coleman (1966) and Jencks (1972) used 
status attainment research to reveal 
that schools had little effect on the 
educational and occupational attain- 
ment of minority students. Their 
research generally argued that family 
background had a greater effect on the 
child's future than did school 
experience . 

Generally, status attainment research 
has had the effect of shifting 
responsibility for educational 
achievement and attainment away from 
schools and onto indivitiual families 
and students. It contributes to the 
view that schools do not make a dif- 
ference and, ultimately, acts as a 
deficit model again. 

Let me talk briefly about two other 
models and conclude by talking about 
effective schools, First, social 
reproduction models start from the 
premise that industrial societies 
like the United States call for a 
hierarchically structured work force 
to provide goods and services. This 
work force needs to be reproduced 
from one generation to the next, and, 
intentionally or not, society's 
agents of socialization (schools, 
media, and families) replicate, 
reinforce, and legitimize this 
hierarchical relationship by 
socializing young people to take and 
accept their place within it. 

Bowles and Gintis (1976) use the 
"correspondence principle" to ex- 
plain the relationship between school 
and the work place, This principle 
posits that the hierarchically 
structured patterns of values, norms 
and skills characterizing the U.S. 
work place are mirrored in or 
correspond to the social dynamics of 
classrooms , 

In other words, schools function to 
inculcate students with the c^'tti- 
tudes and behaviors necessary to 
accept and function in predetermined 
social and economic roles (Anyon, 
1979, 1980), whether the sociallzn- 
nnn occurs directly through class- 



room relations and materials or 
through what is called the hidden 
curriculum. 

The primary focus of the social 
reproduction model is on institu- 
tions, instead of individuals or 
groups, as the locus of variations in 
educational inequality. However, 
social reproduction theory is 
fundamentally pessimistic , offering 
little hope for changing inequali- 
ties short of massive social change. 

Cultural reproduction models are said 
to begin where social reproduction 
models leave v^ff. They are similar 
in that they are concerned with how 
industrial societies are able to 
reproduce themselves. Cultural 
reproduction models, however, focus 
on questions of how school culture is 
produced, selected, legitimized, and 
transferred, and how that culture 
helps to reproduce societies and 
their inherent class inequalities 
(Aronowitz and Giroux, 1983). 

BordiifU and Passeron (1976) have 
argued that schools as institutions 
reproduce existing power relations by 
producing and distributing a dominant 
ethos rbat defines what it means to 
be educated. The dominant class 
confirms what is culturally valued 
1 inguis tically . This dominant 

ideology is transmitted by schools to 
be actively incorporated by students, 
while the cultural and linguistic 
characteristics of subordinate groups 
are devalued or ignored. 

Schools, therefore, have an impor- 
tant role in class and cultural 
reproduction. By appearing to be 
impartial and neutral transmitters of 
the benefits of a valued culture, 
they are able to promote educational 
inequality in the name of fairness 
and objectivity. 

In summary , in order to explain 
educational inequality, deficit 
theories focus on individual short- 
comings or racial, class, or gender 
characteristics. Reproduction 
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theories conceptualize schools in 
terms of an input/output black box, 
emphasizing how structural 
determinants promote economic and 
cultural inequality and how this 
inequality is transmitted from 
generation to gereration. 

Neither of these two types of 
theories focuses on the internal 
workings or the day-to-day operations 
of a school. Resistance theories, on 
the other hand, by integrating 
critical social theory with ethno- 
graphic methodology J try to eliminate 
the dynamics of accommodation and 
increase the resistance of individuals 
and groups, both inside and outside 
schools. They argue uhat social and 
cultural reproduction is never total 
and always faces opposition. 

Oppositional behavior, or resistance, 
can take on either a reactionary or a 
progressive mode. Resistance models 
promote discourse that rejects tradi- 
tional explanations for school fail- 
ure and oppositional behavior and are 
oriented towards individual or group 
empowerment. These models offer 

valuable alternatives to the repro- 
ductive models of schooling which 
find it impossible to challenge or 
modify the existing situation. 

Resistance theorists argue that 
schools can act as either dominating 
or liberating institutions (Giroux, 
1986; Willis, 1977). When schools 
dominate, they consciously or not 
prepare students for the roles in 
society that people of their kind 
have historically occupied. As a 
liberating force, schools, again 
consciously or not, can prepare 
students to break those patterns of 
dominance and empower studenLs to 
take on new roles (Freire, 1973). 

This leads us to school effectiveness 
models, which counter the deficit 
model bv critically analyzing school 
processes and structures while simul- 
taneously challenging the pessimism 
of the reproduction model. Current 
O jsearch in school effectiveness 



indicates that implementation of this 
perspective has the potential to be a 
liberating , empowering force for 
minority and all poor people in this 
country, 

Effective schools research argues 
that the academic achievement of 
children is mainly a function of 
social and cultural characteristics 
of the school social system 
(Brookover et al. , 1979) . 

Effective schools are those sites 
where essentially all the students 
acquire requisite skills and develop 
necessary behavio cs within the 
school, despite family background 
(Brookover et al., 1980). Many of 
the effective school models use 
Bloom' s (1976) mastery learning 
concept, which starts from the 
assumption that any person cav) learn 
if supplied with appropriate prior 
and current conditions. These 
"appropriate conditions for learning" 
are identified as an effective school 
learning climate, that is, the 
attitudes, values, and internal life 
of the school. This school culture 
has a major effect on the achievement 
of students. 

/•W.r^.cugh research has identified a 
ViViTher of different elements that 
wi.nke up effective schools, there is a 
proille of school-related variables 
chat differentiate effective from 
inef jf.Hctive schools . 

Specifically, Ronald Edmonds (1979, 
1982, 1984), reviewing the research 
on effective urban minority schools, 
listed five factors as '*thc most 
tangible and indispensable charac- 
teristics of effective schools*': 

1. Strong administrative leadership 

2. High expectations for student 
learning 

3. Orderly school and classroom 
environment 
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4. Placing basic skills (e.g., 
reading and math) acquisition 
above other goals 

5. Frequent monitoring of student 
progress 

Effective schools research counters 
the deficit model by shifting 
educational responsibility from 
students, their families, and their 
culture to the schools. It can also 
challenge reproduction models by 
giving disenfranchised groups hope 
for their children; we can point to 
educationally effective schools in 
poor and minority communities. 

School improvement research can also 
empower teachers, as it is a dynamic 
perspective, showing them that they 
can truly make a difference in the 
educational lives of their students. 

In conclusion, Latinos constitute the 
youngest and fastest growing popula- 
tion group in the United States (not 
counting the recent blip caused by 
Indo-Chinese refugees) and are 
quickly becoming the majority of the 
school-aged population in many high 
development and economic growth areas 
of the nation. As a related demo- 
graphic phenomenon, as the general 
population ages, the "dependency 
ratio" of nonworkers to workers is 
also shifting and will increasingly 
reflect the productivity of Hispanic 
employment. 

In short, the future prosperity of 
major sections of our country will be 
affected by the status of the 
Hispanic population. Given the 

importance of education to employment 
and of employment to the national 
economy, we may have less than a 
decade to alter our course 
sufficiently to avoid the serious 
negative consequences of truncated 
pducational achievement among 
Latinos . 



Efforts needed for improving the 
situation may dwarf the recent 
education reform movement. There 
must be a fiscal commitment re- 
affirmed annually in local, state, 
and federal appropriations. There 
must be legislative guarantees for 
the provision of educational services 
reasonably calculated to result in 
high school graduation for all at 
risk students . 

We need co push hard for solutions to 
this crisis. The pendulum has to be 
swung back to where problems of 
poverty, compensatory education, and 
equitable treatment for all young 
people will form a major part of the 
educational reform agenda. 
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DR. PACHON: Our third panelist is 
Thomas Gabe, Mr, Gabe is a specialist 
in social legislation in the Education 
and Public Welfare Division of the 
Congressional Research Service, 
During the past seven years Mr, Gabe 
has conducted research on a variety of 
issues for Congress, including studies 
on income and poverty. He was one of 
the primary authors of the CRS 
publication "Hispanic Children in 
Poverty, " which I recommend highly to 
all of you who are interested in this 
issue. He holds a Master's degree in 
social work from Washington 
University, 

MR. GABE: Firat, I'd like to thank 
KALEO for offering me the privilege of 
speaking to you this morning. I will 
be talking today about Hispanic 
children and poverty, comparing the 
poverty of Hispanic children to that 
of their non-Hispanic White and Black 
counterparts and discussing some of 
the factors that may account for the 
differing rates. Much of what I will 
say comes from a report that the 
Congressional Research Service did in 
Fall, 1985, Where possible, I have 
added updated information. 

The most recently available statis- 
tics show that in 1985 two and one- 
half million Hispanic children in the 
United States lived in families whose 
income fell short of the official 
poverty threshold. That year a family 
of four would have been considered 
poor if its total annual income was 
below $11,200, This includes income 
from work or relatives. Social 
Security and cash welfare benefits 
such as Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, and income from other 
sources . 

Disturbingly, the incidence of poverty 
among Hispanic children is twi :e that 
of all children in the United States. 
And whereas Hispanic children acc junt 
for 10 percent of all children in the 
country, they represent 20 percent, or 
one -fifth, of all poor children. 
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This first figure (Chart 1) shows 
poverty rates among Hispanic, White 
and non-Hispanic Black children. You 
can see that in 1985 the poverty rate 
for Hispanic children was nearly 40 
percent, about three times that of 
White non-Hispanic and about equal to 
that of the Black non-Hispanic. 

As we'll see, in spite of the some- 
what similar levels of poverty of 
Hispanic and Black children, the 
associated factors are quite 
different. However, before dis- 

cussing these, lot's look at the time 
trend in child poverty. 

Chart 2 shows the trend in the 
incidence of poverty from 1973 to 
1985. You'll note that throughout 
this period the Hispanic child 
poverty rate has been substantially 
above that of all children taken as a 
group. Also note that in 1975 the 
poverty rates for both Hispanic and 
all children increased as a result of 
the recession and then dropped once 
again. In 1980, poverty rates began 
to increase. Beginning in about 
1983, the poverty rate for all 
children began to decrease while it 
continued to increase among Hispanic 
children. 

I caution you not to look so much at 
year-to-year changes due to some 
technical differences in the survey. 
We look forward to the statistics 
coming out this fall for 1986. They 
should give us a better sense of the 
actual trends for Hispanics and all 
children. 

Also, it's very important to note 
that currently the Hispanic child 
poverty rate is the highest that it 
has ever been. It is standing at 
about 40 percent, compared to about 
27 percent in 1973. 

When you look at the figures from a 
public policy perspective, there 
might be two goals to focus on: to 
reduce future poverty of all children 
and to close the gap among different 
O hnic groups . 
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Not only are federal policies 
important in addressing the issues of 
child poverty, but so, too, are state 
policies. The problem differs state 
by state, as can be seen when we look 
at Hispanic child poverty rates. 

Census data for 1979, the most recent 
available, show that about two- thirds 
of all Hispanic children live in three 
states: California, T^xas, and New 
York. In comparison, fewer than one- 
fifth of all non-Hispanic poor 
children live in these three states, 
which are also the three most 
jpulated states in the nation. 

The poverty rates of Hispanic children 
in these three states differ markedly. 
In California, the Hispanic child 
poverty rate of about 23 percent was 
below the V . average of 29% in 1979, 
but in boLU Texas and New York, 
Hispanic child poverty rates were 
above average, about 33 percent of 
Hispanic children in these states. 

Chart 3 shows that the Hispanic child 
poverty rate differs by subgroup. The 
poverty rate for Puerto Rican children 
is the highest, with nearly 60 percent 
of the children in Puerto Rican 
families living in poverty. Next is 
the total Hispanic child poverty rate. 
Then in descending order are Mexican- 
American children with about 37 
percent being poor, other Hispanic 
children at about 35 percent, and 
Cuban children at about 20 percent, 
which is about equal to the total 
child poverty rate in the nation but 
still almost twice that of the White 
non-Hispanic child poverty rate. 

A number of important differences may 
be masked when we look at the overall 
poverty rates for these groups. 
Poverty among Hispanic cnildren 
differs in a number of ways from that 
of non-Hispanic White and non- 
Hispanic Black children. In our 
report to Congress, we examined the«e 
differences, though our list is not 
exhaustive . 

The first factor on the list, family 
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type, refers to whether the child 
lives in a female -headed or a male- 
headed household. This is important 
in accounting for child poverty. We 
know, for example, that children who 
live in single parent, female-headed 
families will more likely be poor 
than children who live with both 
parents. Children with both parents 
present are more likely to have a 
parent, usually the father, who is 
working. In addition, since men's 
earnings are often greater than 
women's, children living with the 
father are less likely to be poor. 

Also, the poverty profile of children 
who live in male-present families 
tends to fluctuate more with cycles 
in the economy than does that of 
children who live in female -headed 
families sinc^ men generally ha\ j 
greater attachment to the labor force 
than women ♦ 

In Chart 4, the figure at the far 
left shows total child poverty rates. 
Children in male-present families are 
in the middle, and single female - 
headed families on the far right. 
The categories are subdivided by 
ethnic identification. 

If you notice the middle set of 
columns, the poverty rate for 
Hispanic children is substantially 
higher than that for White children 
who are in male-present families, 
about three to three and a half times 
higher. It is also higher than for 
Black children. 

In the far right hand column you 
notice that the Hispanic child 
poverty rate again is highest within 
the single female -headed type family, 
with over 70 percent oi: children in 
such families being poor. About two- 
thirds of Black children in such 
families are poor, and almost 40 
percent of Wliite children in such 
families are poor. 

Hispanic child poverty rates In the 
aggregate are lowe.r thati those for 
ack children, but when we compare by 



family type, they are higher in each 
type. The next chart will give us 
some indication as to why. 

Chart 5 shows the percentage of 
children living in each type of 
family. Notice that about 13 percent 
of White non-Hispanic children live in 
single fema le - headed fami.lies. 
Slightly over a quarter of Hispanic 
children live in such families. At 
the bottom of the chart are Black non- 
Hispanic children, of whom over half 
live in single female-headed families. 
This type of family is extremely prone 
to poverty. 

When you look at child poverty rates 
in the aggregate, part of the reason 
why the Hispanic rate is lower is 
because fewer Hispanic children are 
living in these poverty prone female- 
headed families. 

A second factor relating to child 
poverty is family size . The size of 
f ami ly in wh i ch a child 1 ive s is 
important since large families, having 
more mouths to feed, are mere likely 
to be poor. Hispanic children are 
substantially more likely to live in 
large families than are poor White or 
Black children. In 1983, 42 percent 
of poor Hispanic children lived in 
families with four or more children, 
compared to 35 percent of White 
children and 23 percent of Black 
children. 

A third factor mentioned is a child's 
parents' age. Tt is important since 
younger parents ' earnings generally 
tend to be less than the earnings of 
older parents, and younger parents 
are generally not as securely 
established in a j ob as are older 
parents . 

Younger parents are also more likely 
have larger completed family sizes 
than persons who become first time 
parents at older ages. Parents who 
are very young may be at a disad- 
vantage as well because they have to 
postpone or forego additional 
education due to the demands of 
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supporting and/or caring for 
children. 

Chart 6 shows the incidence of child 
poverty based on whether the child 
lives in a married couple family, the 
two groups of bars on the left, or in 
a female-headed family, to the right, 
and by whether the child's parent is 
under or over the age of 30 within 
each grouping. 

Once again, we see that within each 
one of these groupings, the Hispanic 
^hild poverty rates are higher than 
for Blacks or Whites. Also, notice 
that the poverty rates do diminish 
somewhat among children who have 
older parents. However, the change 
is generally greater for White 
children who have older parents than 
for Hispanic and Black children who 
have older parents within each type 
of family setting. 

Also, notice the thirr" set of columns 
from the left, the female head under 
age 30. The incidence of poverty 
among HiEpnnic children in this type 
of family is extremely high. Nearly 
90 percent of children in families 
where the father is not present and 
the mother is under the age of 30 are 
poor. 

We should also consider that, whereas 
nearly one in five Black children 
live in these younger female -headed 
families, only one in 15 Hispanic 
children live in such families, and 
only about one in 30 non- Hispanic, 
children live in this poverty-prone 
group . 

The fourth factor listed in Chart 7 
is parents' education. It is an 
important factor in understanding 
child poverty because education is the 
key that opens the door to 
opportunity. More and more employers 
are requiring that entry level workers 
have at least a high school diploma 
and that they bring basic reading, 
writing, and math skills to the job. 
Children of parents who have not 
r.oryii.eted high school are more likely 
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to be poor than those whose parents 
have completed high achool, and 
similarly, children with parents who 
have only completed high school .ire 
more likely to be poor than if they 
have a parent who has attended 
college . 

I think the information Dr. Madrid 
presented, the evidence that Hispanic 
children have such high educational 
aspirations, is very encouraging. 

Chart 8 shows the poverty rates for 
children according to the kind of 
household in which they live. Now 
here there are some differences from 
what we had seen in prior charts. For 
Hispanic children, the poverty rat ^ 
seem to be somewhat less than those of 
Black children in families at fiqual 
levels of education, the exception 
being for children whose parents have 
completed seme college. The poverty 
rates for Hispanic children are higher 
than those of White children. It's 
uncertain whether that difference is 
just a statistical aberration or 
whether there's a true difference, 
but the one thing you can clearly see 
is that the poverty status of 
children declines dramatically with 
increasing levels of education. 

For Hispanic children whose father 
has not completed high school, nearly 
40 percent are poor. If the father 
has completed college, about nine 
percent arp. poor. 

A troubling fact is that in 1981 over 
f-n^*-- third of Hispanic young people 
ages 18 and 19 were high school 
dropouts. The Hispanic child dropout 
rate is nearly twice that of Blacks 
of the same age and two and a quarter 
times that of Whites. Clearly, the 
low rate of high school completion 
among Hispanic youth has an effect 
upon their poverty status, and the 
presently high school dropout rates 
of Hispanics do not bode well for the 
reduction of poverty in the future. 

In Chart 9 a number of these factors 
are /-pxit together to show the 
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different elements relating to child 
poverty. It depicts, in terms of 
male-present and female -hea''2d 
families, the percentage of parents 
who have completed different levels 
of education. Along the bottom of 
this chart are the groupings of 
single female-headed family and 
married couple family by age, under 
or over 30. Along the side of the 
chart are listed categories of 
race/ethnicity, and head of household 
high school completion rates. 

At the far right are Hispanic 
children. We can see that about 50 
percent of their fathers have not 
completed high school compared to 
about 27 percent for Black children 
and about 14 percent for White. 

Among children in single female- 
headed famiJies, nearly two -thirds of 
the Hispanic children have mothers 
who have not comp" ^ted high school 
versus slightly over a third for 
Black children and slightly over a 
quarter f:?r White non-Hispanic 
children. 

In the upper left-hand cell of this 
chart, you can see that Hispanic 
children whose mother failed to 
complete high school and is unr* sr the 
age of 30, and whose father is not in 
the home, are almost certain to be 
poor. About 98 percent of those 
children are poor. If we look at the 
best circumstances for Hispanic 
children, in the third row from the 
bottom and the fourtii column over, 
the fourth cell, we can see that 
about 11 percent of Hispanic children 
are poor where they live in a married 
couple family with a father over the 
age of 30 who has completed high 
school. While this is the lowest 
rate, it is still about twice that of 
White non-Hispanic children who are in 
similar circumstances based on these 
variables . 

In these charts we have consldereo 
only some of the variables accounting 
for differences among Hispanic, iilack 
White child poverty rates. The 



remaining differences must be due to 
other factors which need further 
discussion. 



Audience Discussion and Panel 
Response 

DR. PACHON: Thank you, Tom. 

Questions for the panelists will now 
be entertained. 

ANGELO FALCON, Puerto Rican Coali- 
tion: I have a c oup 1 e of c oramen t s . 
One, I find that I have to defend my 
mother when you people talk about 
single-women headed households. 
Terms like "poverty prone," "female 
heads of family" have to be clarified 
because otherwise descriptions of 
poverty will be seen as the cause. 

My mother raised me alone, and she 
didn't do such a bad job, so I have 
to rise to her defense here. There 
are a lot of us who came out of 
female - headed households who are 
doing fine. We need to talk about 
that more in this kind of 
presentation. It is important to 
understand that the role of the woman 
has changed, and that the support 
system isn't there. 

Secondly, I wanted to say that Mr. 
Gabe and Dr. Tienda raised important 
issues about disaggregat ing the 
Hispanic community and looking at 
differences. I think it is a 

community that has become more and 
more diversified so that global 
analyses of Hispanics are less and 
less useful. I think that's also an 
important point to stress. 

I want to ask two questions. One has 
CO do with the fact that we always 
seem to focus on the negative. I was 
wondering if research ever focuses on 
factors which result in educational 
achievement or people being able to 
keep jobs, the other side of the 
coin. I find very little discussion 
of those positive responsrs in terms 
of resources, of how people are able 
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to survive In our communities and 
achieve and get out of poverty. 

The other one has to do with the 
question of race. In the 1980 census 
people were identified not only as 
Hispanic or Puerto Rican, but also as 
Black or White. I was wondering if 
any research has been done along the 
racial dimension within the Latino 
community in terms of Black Latinos 
versus White Latinos and, what's the 
other one, Other Latinos. I haven't 
seen much do e in that area. 

DR. TIENDA: I would like to comment 
on the issue of female head of family 
as it relates to poverty. Although 
there is no research on the Hispanic 
population per se, there's limited 
research on the importance of female 
headship as a vehicle for inter- 
generational transmission. 

The studies are very clear that it is 
not female headship, por se , but the 
material deprivation associated with 
it that is th'j aberration or the 
problem. The research on inter- 
generational transmission processes 
responsible for syndromes of 
persisting poverty and the underclass 
indicates that it is limited economic 
conditions, not the absence of the 
father, which are accountable foi. the 
negative consequences of female 
headship. 

I fully agree with you that your 
mother did a good job. 

The second thing, on the positive 
aspects of Hispanic resourcefulness, 
I think we do have to ask how we have 
been so resilient. We must look at 
the experience of the Black popula- 
tion, given the extreme disadvan- 
tages they initially faced, as well 
as at the survival, against odds, of 
recent immigrant populations, There 
is some work that shows that Hispanic 
populations would probably b^t ooorer 
if they didn't engage in some very 
creative strategies to survive in the 
United States. Among rhose are 
.^^^."^ded living arrangements which 



facilitat^i the ability of thr. family 
to endure when the labor market 
begins to crash. The research on 
illegal immigration is very 
instructive in showing the kind of 
resourcefulness that families employ 
in order to make it in society. 

But we reach the limits of such 
strategies very quickly. Where there 
are no jobs to be had, this multiple 
earner strategy, which seems to be 
more effective as a hedge against 
poverty than income transfers , falls 
on its head. Though we do have a lot 
to be grateful for about our 
resilience and our ability to develop 
enterprising responses of this kind, 
until jobs are created and the 
circumstances of our schools changed, 
the cycle of disadvantage will be 
perpetuated. 

DR. MADRID: I sympathize absolutely 
with your initial observation. For me 
the first point you mention has been a 
constant frustration. There is always 
tension between speci:f:ically defining 
communities wi^Mn the Spanish 
communi ty or lump ing them toge ther . 
In part generalizing is imposed on 
us. In fact, a couple of funding 
agencies, whose names I shall not 
mention, asked me several years ago 
when I requested money to underwrite 
the work of the National Chicano 
Commission for Higher Education, "Why 
don't you call yourself the National 
Hispanic Commission for Higher 
Education?** There's this insistence 
on considering all the subgroups 
together, and I don't know how we c.re 
going to resolve that. But I agree 
with you wholeheartedly that the 
global reality does not speak to the 
specific conditions. 

On the point of positive research, we 
at the Center have done some work and 
will continue to do more on the whole 
question of aspirations versus expec- 
tations. That is, the aspirations of 
the groups in our community, whether 
Puerto Ricans or Mexicanos or Central 
Americanos, are very, very high. But 
the expectations are very low, which 
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has to do with signals being given, 
principally by institutions, to kids 
and t-heir parents. Somehow we need to 
turn that around. 

The Tomas Rivera Center will soon be 
issuing a volume on the educational 
experiences of Hispanic Aitierican 
women. We are taking hold of the 
issue of support for the education of 
women in our community. Conventional 
wisdom holds that there is none; yet 
if you look at the reality, in higher 
education certainly women are 
enrolling in and completing school at 
a much higher rate than are men. So 
something is going on that needs to 
be looked at. 

A great number of school effective- 
ness studies are in process right 
now. The results should be coming 
out soon as a consequence of the Ford 
Foundation's emphasis on school 
effectiveness for minority students. 
We at the Center are looking at 
career trajectories, why some people 
are doing particularly well, to see 
what we might be able to discern from 
their experiences that would have 
policy implications . 

MR. CABE: I'd like to make a couple 
of comments. The lirst question 
concerned the female htadship issue, 
and I would like to emphasize that 
I'm not saying that female headship 
is the cause of child poverty but is 
a factor associated with child 
poverty. 1 think we have to look 
beyond this correlation to influence, 
resulting in female headship and some 
of the factors associated with it. 

We know that there is a difference in 
income potential between families in 
which there are two earners and 
families where there is only one 
earner. In the single-headed house- 
hold, the strain of child rearing is 
mo*.e obvious. There are just more 
constraints on the single, female- 
headed family than on a married couple 
family. 

O so, we have to look at differences 
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in women's versus men's earnings and 
the types of occupations in which men 
and women are working. 

Another area of focus is absent 
fathers, and it's very difficult to 
get good information on where the 
fathers of these children are. There 
are social surveys and the like, but 
it's hard to organize and interpret 
them . 

Some research is looking at Black 
female-headed families, trying to 
predict the earnings potential of 
absent fathers in regards to providing 
family support . The focus is Black 
male earning potential and its 
comparison with White males*. 

On the other comment, about looking at 
subgroups of Hispanics, I think there 
are a lot of interesting questions 
that can be raised, but there is a 
paucity of data when you try to study 
them. With the standard sorts of 
surveys, oftentimes sampling sizes 
aren't large enough to be able to 
parse the data out, to look at all the 
individual subgroups. You may pose 
some interesting questions and find 
that you don't have any data in the 
cells you are trying to examine. 

Hopefully we'll have better sampling 

and larger samples on some of these 

surveys so we can |t;et more detailed 
information in the future. 

RUDY GARCIA, Noticias del Mundo: Dr. 
Tienda, in regard to the link between 
poverty and the labor market, and the 
Puerto Rican experience in terms of 
poverty; Have your studies focused 
on the concentration of the Puerto 
Rican population primarily in the 
Northeast and the loss of manu- 
facturing and entry level jobs with 
the switch-over to lower paying, 
service jobs? Have you looked at 
that in terms of the future? 

DR. TIENDA: I've done two papers on 
the relationship Vje tween ethnic 
density or population distribution, 
and employment prospects, unemployment 



prospects, and earnings possibilities 
for groups, We liave found that the 
different national origin groups have 
different relationship patterns and 
different benefits of concentration 
and dispersion. 
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shed more light on this subject would 
be to compare several labor markets, 
New York/New Jersey, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles; New York and New Jersey 
because they are the area of tradi- 
tional Puerto Rican concentration, Los 
Angeles because it's very heavily 
Mexican, but also now has the influx 
of Central Americans who are competing 
for many of the same kinds of jobs, 
and Chicago because it is the only 
labor market in the United States that 
has roughly equivalent proportions of 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans . Then we 
would be able to look very closely, 
for the first time, at the 
significance of national origin above 
and beyond the skill requirements of 
jobs , holding constant the available 
opportunities in these three different 
labor markets. I think that's what we 
need to do in order to start refining 
our understanding of the significance 
of national origin in relation to why 
some groups get ahead, some lose 
ground, and some are able to hold 
their position. 



Cubans have become more concentrated 
over time which has been advantageous 
to them. More importantly, it hasn't 
been disadvantageous. Their migra- 
tion, at least their concentration 
and the setting up of ethnic queues 
for hiring, have worked well for 
them, but they're also going to a 
place where the Cuban community is 
organized as an enclave and has the 
economic and political muscle to 
protect Cuban entrants. 

If there are ethnic queues that type 
certain jobs as Mexican jobs, like 
agriculture, or Puerto Rican jobs, 
like the garment industry, low 
skilled jobs, then that kind of 
typing- -where you hire workers on the 
basis of their color or their 
national origin—will have especially 
pronounced disadvantageous conse- 
quences for these workt s in the 
event of industrial restructuring 
away from the jobs in which r.hey are 
concentrated. 

The Ptierto Ricans' experience is 
exactly the opposite of the Cubans'. 
They have experienced the movement of 
the low skilled jobs typed as Puerto- 
Rican away from the Northeast. For 
Puerto Ricans, persisting ethnic 
concentration, in spite of dispersal 
out of the New York :ity labor 
market, has continued to manifest 
itself disproportionately in te^ms oi^ 
irapove rization and low rates of 
employment . 

Even though there is no clear 
relationship yet between types of 
jobs and declines in earnings and 
employment prospects, the aggregate 
evidence based on labor market 
differences does suggest that the 
Puerto Rican community has suffered. 

O t I think would be necessary to 
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uiLL DIAZ, Ford Foundation: I really 
wanted to make a public policy 
comment and then ask a couple of 
questions. The comment is that I 
worry about the danger of focusing on 
Latino poverty because of getting 
into competition with the Black 
community over designating who is 
poor and, therefore, more deserving 
of public and private resources to 
alleviate the consequences of 
poverty. I think that would be a 
very big mistake. 

It seems to me that as you think 
about current debates on poverty, 
s(^cial welfare reform, and v;ork 
welfare , in large measure they are 
driven, in the press and in other 
places, by an image of poverty that 
is characterij^ed by the notion of a 
Black underclass . That ' s trouble - 
some. It seems to me th^t the more 
we look at Latino poverty and 
particularly the more we look at it 
in comparison lo Black poverty, the 
more we move away from the que. :t ion 
of blame. We stop aijking what's 

r. ■ 
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wronji with Blacks that makes them 
poor, and instead we ask about the 
structural factors underlying poverty 
which have a severe impact in a 
number of communities. 

I think it's important that in some 
way we begin to form bridges with 
Blacks and Black organizations. I 
was pleased to see Milt Morris here 
from the Joint Center for Political 
Studies and Julia Scott from the 
Children's Defense Council. I think 
our associating in these meetings is 
important politically, and T think 
it's the kind of strategy that will 
benefit both Blacks and Hispanics 
because it will move the debate away 
from blaming the victim to looking at 
more systemic issues. 

The questions have to do with two 
considerations I think need to be 
addressed in the research, and I 
would like Marta to speak to them. 
One is a question about the impact of 
immigrant status on poverty rates, 
given that the Latino community is 
about one -third immigrant; and the 
second question concerns what we kn-^w 
about inter-generational issues in 
the Latino community, particularly 
about this one-third immigrant 
component moving from first 
generation to second and third 
generations . 

DR. PACHON: I'd like to address that 
first issue. We in NALEO are very 
concerned about poverty not being a 
Black versus Brown issue because 
that's disastrous to both groups, but 
if you adopt a bi-ractal perspective 
on poverty in the United States, then 
it is simply seen as a Black 
phenomenon, or non-White phenomenon. 
You end up overlooking the Hispanic 
population and, in a way, also 
minimizing the differences between 
White and Black Americans in the 
United States today, because White- 
Non-White comparisons usually put 
Hispanics with Whites, lowering all of 
the socio-economic indicators of the 
White population. 
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Wliat we have found at NALEO over the 
past five years is that when you 
factor out the Hispanic population in 
ethnic and racial comparisons, Whitn 
versus Black differences increase 
significantly. So I hope that we as a 
community can be advanced enough to 
realize that we're not emphasizing 
Black versus Brown, but really 
bringing more sophisticated attention 
to the problem of poverty in the 
United States today. 

DR. TIENDA: I would like to speatc to 
the 1980s approach to disadvantage and 
racial/ethnic , inequality. In the 
1960s and possibly into the 1970s, it 
was very important for groups to 
maintain their distinctiveness , to 
define their identity and their 
specific causes and issues. I think 
we've moved beyond that. In the '80s 
what we need to think about are 
rainbow coalitions . 

I was very impressed to see the 
emergence of such a coalition at 
Sta'^ford University. These are very 
highly selected students concerned 
with social issues. Their kind of 
activity, stressing the common 
experf '.lu "is of the disadvantaged and 
the :;xclusion of all people of color, 
is very important. Perhaps these 
experiences vary in time and place 
and specific manifestations, but they 
have some common structural under- 
pinnings which require solutions. 
The commonality is becoming more 
apparent in the comparative research 
that involves a disaggregation of 
Hispanics and inclusion of Native 
Americans, Blacks, and Asian 
minorities . 

I think we also have some work to do 
on disaggregating the Asian popula- 
tion. Though there is a perception 
that Asians are the model minority, 
we find extreme disac vantage among 
certain segments of Asian communi- 
ties. So that seems to be something 
to put on the agenda at fcrums--like 
this- -to take place before the '90s. 
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"T the issue of immigrant status, 
ic's a very interesting issue that 
surprisingly has not received much 
attention except for a patchwork 
quilt of anecdotal evidence from 
specific immigrant groups. More 
attention has been paid to the issue 
of illegality than to the immigration 
experience overall. 

I recently had the privilege of 
supervising a dissertation on 
immigration and poverty, and one of 
the surprising findings was that over 
time there has been an increase in 
the poverty rates of immigrant 
groups, so that this concern about 
nc^^ative selection does seem based on 
empirical evidence in the comparison 
of the 1960, '70, and '80 censuses. 

However, we have to ask ourselves 
about those immigrants of the late 
1940s and 1950s when we compare them 
to those who entered later. That 
earlier group was the first after 
World War II covered by the 1924 
National Origins Act, which excluded 
certain nationalities and was very 
much designed to bring in people from 
Western Europe, It was an atypical 
group of immigrants, and its 
characteristics t(jnd to confuse the 
issue about the extent to which 
immigration is disproportionately 
comprised of low skilled, dis- 
advantaged, poverty stricken groups of 
people . 

More important in the dissertation 
findings was the point that the 
increase in impoverization rates of 
recent immigrants is not due to 
Hispynics, but rather to Whites. 
That was the really striking finding 
because what we get from the popular 
media and from our patchwork quilt 
research is that it's immigrants from 
Cpntral and South America, Laotians, 
and refugees in general who have 
special problems. That's not what the 
empirical evidence from the 1960, '70 
and '80 censuses suggest. 



That cioesn't mean that Hispanic 
immigrants do not run a high risk of 
poverty. They do. What I think bodes 
ill for the future, if we think of it 
in terms of inter - generat ional 
processes, is the extent to which 
groups are concentrated or ghetto-ized 
precisely in those labor markets or 
urban contexts most vulnerable to 
industrial restructuring and decline 
of low skilled jobs. There are great 
risks of impoverization or limited 
economic mobility when you superimpose 
class and color on those objective 
structural circumstances. 

I think in the long run there may be a 
close connection between immigration 
status and the poverty experiences of 
the children. I guess I'll have to 
bring in an anecdote about a family 
with which I've been working in Palo 
Alto. It's an unusual group. There 
are 22 people living in one house, 
two full, intact families, but they 
pay for this house together. They 
pool their incomes. It's not a verv 
pleasant situation, and it's hard to 
see possibilities for the children, 
some of whom have been born in the 
U.S. 

I met some of the family in a dental 
office, and my son, who is four and a 
half, said, "Mommy, that little boy 
doesn't have any pants on. He just 
has his underpants." I said, "Yes 
because sometimes their mothers don't 
have enough money to buy them pants. 
Why don't we go home and get some of 
your clothes, since you're growing 
like a weed, and give them to him?" 
We continued to go back there and 
share clothing. 

S-ton members of the family were 
dropping into my office at 
prestigious Stanford University, and 
I ended up serving as a welfare 
agency there. I simply was trying to 
get a sense for the circumstances 
that lead to the perpetuation of 
disadvantage over time. I took it on 
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as an ethnographic experience, but 
also to get a better feeling of what 
*.ade these people resolved in spite of 
extreme deprivation and the obstacles 
they had to face. Their choice was 
either go back to Mexico or stay 
illegally in the United States, as 
none of them were eligible for 
amnesty . 

SHARON DALY, U.S. Catholic 
Conference: I'd like to go back to 
what an earlier speaker said about 
blaming the victim. There's so much 
emphasis now on the growth of single 
parent families and their poverty 
that it obscures the fact that most 
poor Hispanic children are in two- 
parent families, that 21 percent of 
Hispanic families with children are 
poor even though their parents have 
high school educations. 

If you have the people who are doing 
everything right, who are married and 
staying together, and who work full 
time, and they are still poor, it 
doesn't give much hope for people who 
haven't done everything right. Very 
often the argument is, well, if 
people would just behave better, then 
we wouldn't have these problems, when 
in fact they are not jus t 3s likely, 
but still very likely to be poor even 
if they did change. 

Have any of you done any research on 
the influence of the minimum wage and 
poverty among Hispanic children, or 
on the fact that the minimum wage has 
not gone up since 1981? 

DR- TIENDA: I think the evidence is 
clear that most, or a large share, of 
the poverty population, not: only 
Hispanics, are working poor. A 
single mother working full time at 
the minimum wage could not afford to 
have more than one child because she 
would be impoverished. Wtien my 
students ask me in my cc es on 
poverty and minority groups, I say 
that if my choice as a single mother 



was to work at minimum wage full time 
or go on welfare to stay home and take 
care of my child, I wouldn't think 
twice. I would go on welfare because 
the benefits do not compensate one 
another . They simply do not . A 
minimum wage simply cannot offset 
psychological benefits or the 
importance of socialization, not to 
mention the other kinds of benefits 
associated with welfare, including 
some child medical coverage and the 
possibility of participating in 
various feeding programs and the like. 

VJhen we consider it in those terms, it 
can't be a matter of simple economics. 
The social factors are so preponderant 
that they make it very difficult to 
think about the adequacy or inadequacy 
of our wage system. 

If we look at the profiles of dis- 
advantage in terms of the labor 
market, there are two dimensions. 
The first is whether people get a job 
and the second is what they are 
earning given their skill level. 
It's not just a matter of skill. At 
comparable skill levels we find these 
wage disparities, partly due to 
different job availability, but also 
due to the definition and assignment 
of economic rewards according to race 
and ethnicity. That's a fact of our 
society. 

DR- VADA PAS, University of the 
District of Columbia: I have a 
question for Dr. Madrid. 

I am in academia and therefore 
concerned with one of your beginning 
sta*- nts, about tracking students 
inx. i-rade schools instead of into 
preparatory college courses . You 
gave statistics about the level of 
achievement by the first four grades 
and then the next four grades, and 
then 9 t.h , 10 th , 1 1 th , and 1 2 th , and 
you said even at the 12th grade level 
they were one year behind. 
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I thought that you were implying that 
we should lower the standard>:; of our 
Hispanic students in order that, they 
can compete some way. I was 

appalled, to say the least. 

DR. MADRID; No, no. Let me say 
absolutely not. 

DR. PAS: Okay. Thank you. 

My other question is about what we 
are doing in terms of positive 
things. As a minority woman whose 
mother was the head of a household 
and whose children went to college, I 
can speak to this. 

We have role models for women in 
science. I work very actively on the 
Committee on the Status of Women in 
Microbiology and also work with 
Minority Women in Science. 

What are we doing as Hispanics to 
have role models .""or all our 
children? I am in Big 5isters, which 
participates in science fairs. We 
have a volunteer group in the 
District of Columbia for which I act 
as an advisor in science and 
engineering. I also am in the 

Academy of Sciences and on the Board 
of Science and Engineering. 

What are we all doing to challenge 
our own kind to get ahead in the 
game? What are we doing in the 
District of Columbia to help all 
these immigrant students get into 
UDC, to change their legal status as 
students with student visas? We are 
not doing enough for them. 

DR. MADRID: In partial clarification 
here, my observations about the 
levels of academic achievement and 
educational attainment were meant to 
show that there is something very 
unfortunate going on which I believe 
can be remedied. 

The whole question of vocational and 
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general education versus college prep 
is a problem because it's a tracking 
issue. A recont study shows that 
vocational education in California 
high schools is a disaster. For 
example, in the area of preparing 
students for business careers, most 
high schools still are using manual 
typewriters. Who uses a manual type- 
writer these days? Who uses a type- 
writer? What is a typewriter? That 
gives you an indication of what 
vocational education looks like in 
your typical high school. 

General education. I refer to general 
education as the limbo of education. 
You're nowhere. You're just wandering 
through school. At the very least, 
vocational education might teach you 
how to open an account. 

With respect to the question of rolo 
models in science and math, two points 
here. First, if there's any area in 
which we've been able to show that 
you can change the dynamics, that you 
can overcome the infrastructures that 
obtain in the educational process, 
it's in science. Ten, fifteen years 
of activity coming out of both public 
and private funding agencies have 
sho\vm that if you start early enough, 
and if you sustain and nurture their 
efforts, you can produce minority 
kids and women who are fabulous 
scienulsts. No question about it. 
It ju5- gives the lie to genetic and 
cultural and internal/structural 
deficit models. 

However, what normally ons is 

th^.t we begin to develop .5 model 

process that is y in- 

appropriate. There a, ;iopriate 
role models, but I am it a role 
model for the kindergartt -.id or che 
sixth grader or the i,x n grader. 
None of us really is. it has to be 
an appropriate role model: a 
brother, a cousin, a friend, somebody 
that has a position that you can 
reach. We have to think in terms of 
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appropriate role models, 

DR. TIENDA: I'd like to disagree on 
role modeling because I believe that 
it has no limits, but I have been 
hidden away in the Midwest doing my 
work and pretty isolated from the 
dyramics of the Hispanic community 
where things are really happening. 
I've had my most important 
experiences in California at Stanford 
University, wh^re students from 
privileged backgrounds still have nut 
been able to find appropriate role 
models to anchor them, people 
sensitive to their concerns, needs, 
and interests. 

I don't think there are any limits to 
our role modeling, whether with the 
little four -year -old child who' s 
short of clothing or the college- 
bound student. We need to make them 
feel comfortable with us. and to let 
them know that their aspirations are 
possible . 

Not everybody ii\ going to get a 
college education, as Congressman 
Roybal said. I was fortunate enough 
to be able to break out of the cycle 
of poverty for a lot of fortuitous 
circumstances that came together and 
allowed me the opportunity to push 
on, and because of energy. Not 
everybody has those opportunities, 
but role modeling and giving positive 
examples must exist at every level, 
from every professional person who 
has made it for whcitever reasons, 
from privileged or underprivileged 
backgrounds . 

I don't think we can emphasize role 
modeling as a socialization process 
enough. It has to go beyond the 
corners of the school. It has to be 
maintained In the community at all 
levels. Role modeling is really 
critical . 
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DR. PAQIOM: Quo of the things that 
we in NALEO try to do is bring 
together a mix of experts from 
different sectors. That way we hope 
to combine and mix academic, 
practitioner, and puulic policy 
perspectives on a particular issue. 
We've done that with some success on 
U.S. citizenship in the Latino 
community, aid we're following the 
same model for the issue of Latino 
children and poverty. 

Our second panel has individuals as 
able and qualified in their respec- 
tive fields as our first panel had. 
Let me introduce our first speaker, 
Mr. Cesar Perales . Mr. Perales was 
appointed Commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Social 
Services in 1983 by Governor Mario 
Cuomo. As Commissioner he oversees a 
$16 billion budget for all state 
public assistance programs, 
Medicaid, child support enforcement, 
child protective services, and many 
other programs. 

He served previously as the President 
and General Counsel of the Puerto 
Rican Legal Defense and Education 
Fund and during the Carter 
Administration he was Assistant 
Secretary for Human Devel opin-nt 
Services . 

Mr. Perales currently chairs the 
Employment Committee of the American 
Public Welfare Association. He holds 
a law degree f rc a the Fordham 
University School of Law. 

MR. PERALES: Thank you very much. I 
am pleased that you invited me here 
this morning. Let me coimnend the 
National Association of Latino 
Elected and Appointed Officials for 
convening this conference to examine 
an artia of great concern to us all. 

As a Commissioner in New York State, 
I am all too aware of the disheart- 
ening statistics on children and 
poverty. Poverty rates for children 
are highar in New York than they are 
rn'ir^-^ nation as a whole. This is in 



large part because of the high rate 
for Hispanics, more than percent 
in New York compared wich 29 percent 
in the rest of the country. 

It is a myth that Hispanic children 
live in two parent households and 
are, therefore, better off than other 
minorities. in fact, nationally 50 
percent of poor Hispanic children 
live in female-headed households. In 
New York State, 75 percent of poor 
Hispanic children live in female- 
headed households. 

By decade's end, the unwanted 
distinction of being the nation's 
poorest large minority group will 
pass from Blacks to Hispanics 
according to a study by the Center 
on Budget and Policy Priorities here 
in Washington. This study also 
reports that while Hispanic house- 
holds still earn more than Black 
households, larger family size also 
means that Hispanics as individuals 
are poorer. 

Black children and White children in 
New York State are no more likely to 
be poor than Black and White children 
in the nation as a whole, but in New 
York Hispanic children are 50 percent 
more likely to be poor than in the 
rest of the country. These are grim 
statistics . 

But after a time I think statistics 
lose their power to shock. We must 
never lose sight of the children 
beyond these statistics, living out 



their lives 



in poverty, often 



hungry,, homeless, deprived of even 
basic health care, and at high risk 
of not achieving even a minimum 
education. 

Children in this country today are 
poorer and more disadvantaged than 
they have ever been, and this, I 
submit, is a terrible indictment of 
national policy. it is a trend that 
must be reversed. 

The approach I'm trying to take in my 
department is one that addresses the 
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income and health care needs of poor 
families, that looks at children as 
our investment in the future. To me 
one of government's most important 
responsibilities is to insure that 
children reach their adulthood intact 
and strong. 

We need comprehensive health services 
accessible to all, regardless of 
income. Mothers, poor or not, must 
have access to a full range of 
prenatal and perinatal services. 
There also must be health care 
available to carry the child to 
adolescence and finally, adulthood. 
Over the past five years, we have 
seen cuts at the federal level in 
such programs focusing on the needs 
of children such as the maternal and 
child heal5:h block grant and the 
childhood immunization program. 

Children who begin life without 
appropriate health care are more than 
the isolated problems of single 
mothers or the concern of a particu- 
lar inner city neighborhood. They 
are more than the fiscal concern of 
the state budget that will be drawn 
upon for required services. Their 
health is critical to the well- 
being of all of us . 

Many of New York's Medicaid- eligible 
children were not receiving care when 
I took office. To better meet their 
health needs I've attempted to 
redesign preventive health care 
programs. I've put in place a Child/ 
Teen Health Plan under Medicaid that 
provides for regular and compre- 
hensive health examinations for youth 
under the age of 21. The plan 
utilizes computer -gene rated reports 
to monitor the provision of medical 
services to low income children and 
notifies families when examinations 
and immunizations are due. 

Low Income families burdened by 
severe financial problems and other 
stresses are likely to make little or 
no effort to seek preventive health 
^-^are. To expand the use of this very 
g|^(^"'aluable program, my department, at 



the Governor's direction, is 
currently studying the changes 
necessary to require all hospitals, 
out-patient departments, and free- 
standing clinics to provide this 
Child/Teen Health Plan examination. 

As children move into adolescence and 
their teen years, lack of education 
and job skilxs become primary con- 
cerns. The news here is not good 
for Hispanics , either. Sixty- six 
percent of Hispanics in New York 
Stai who started the ninth grade in 
198' did not graduate high school 
foui. years later, a rate twice as 
high as that for Wliite students. 

This failure of the educational 
system leads too often to welfare 
dependency. One of the keys to 
economic self-sufficiency for welfare 
recipients is the availability of 
meaningful educational opportunities. 

One of my department's employnient 
projects, probably the one of which 
I'm most proud, is cc?lled Operation 
PACE. Ic provides college level 
training up to an Associate degree 
for public assistance recipients . 
The word "PACE" stands for Public 
Assistance Comprehensive Employment . 
It began as a pilot project in 1986 
at the Hudson Valley Community 
College in Albany, near the state 
capital, and has been extended to 
other community colleges in the 
state. I think that PACE holds real 
promise for reducing economic 
dependency in the long term. 

Another Departmental initiative is 
called CEOSC, which stands for 
Comprehensive Employment Opportunity 
Support Centers . These are special 
demonstration projects to help 
welfaro parents with young children 
obtain jobs. Nonpublic and not-for- 
profit agencies and institutions 
throughout the state have been 
awarded grants totaling $10 millic i 
to provide intensive outreach , 
training , and supportive services , 
specifically ta^ jeting parents with 
children under the age of six who 
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volunteer to participate. 

These support centers coordinate 
their programs with existing 
conununity organizations to provide a 
wide range of services and employment 
programs, including vocational 
training, counseling, child care 
right on the premises, trans- 
portation, and training assessment. 

One of the CEOSC grantees is the 
National Puerto Rican Forum of New 
York, which has a well established 
outreach and recruitment effort. 
Another program, operated by a group 
called HACER, the Hispanic Women's 
Center, is designed to provide 
services to non- Engl ish-speaking 
Hispanic women primarily from the 
Dominican Republic. 

Today, in addition to high dropout 
rates, we are seeing a sharp rise in 
teenage pregnancy and parenthood. 
According to the Children's Defense 
Fund, single parenthood among teens 
is much more strongly linked to 
poverty than it is to race. But 
since poverty figures generally are 
higher in Hispanic and Black popula- 
tions, what we're seeing is growing 
numbers of minority students not 
graduating from high school and ill- 
prepared to find a job or raise a 
child. 

Teenage pregnancy today implies 
teenage out-of-wedlock pregnancy and 
a breakdown of the family unit, a 
breakdown of Hispanic family values, 
Teenage pregnancy has a direct 
statistical relationship to female- 
headed households and to the growing 
population of what has come to be 
called "the underclass." Across the 
nation much of the push to combat 
teenage pregnancy and open up educa- 
tional and job training opportunities 
is coming at the state level. At the 
federal level, I think there's a 
failure to perceive any responsibili- 
ty to develop and promote programs 
to combat this epidemic of children 
having children, or to offer con- 
ictive programs for iob traininz 
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and education, 

Such neglect is dangerously short- 
sighted. It is promulgated by an 
administration that prefers to see no 
evil and hear no evil, especially if 
the problems are emanating from 
addresses in the barrios of this 
country, 

In New York State, a 1984 study of 
teenage pregnancy and welfare 
dependence resulted in case manage- 
ment of pregnant and parenting 
adolescents who are on public 
assistance. Rather than merely 

providing a check and food stamps , 
case management provides a structured 
system to insure that participating 
teenagers have access to a range of 
services needed to achieve economic 
self-sufficiency and get off welfare. 
Single mothers are, for example, 
guided to services to help them get a 
high school degree either by return- 
ing to school or through the GED 
process . 

Already nine welfare centers 
throughout the state have imple- 
mented the case management approach 
as pilot projects, and we plan to 
activate case management provisions 
on a state -wide basis for all 
eligible teenager welfare recipients 
by the beginning of 1988. 

About 25 percent of the teenag^ers 
served by these pilot proj ect^i are 
Hispanics, and in areas where there 
is a large Spanish- sp aking popula- 
tion, the projects have made con- 
certed efforts to see that both 
linguistic and cultural issues are 
addressed. I believe theso projects 
mark the first time the state has 
implemented a program of this scope 
for its pregnant and single-parent 
teenage public assistance recipients. 

In separate, but related programs, my 
department has awarded more than $1.5 
million over the past three years to 
Hispanic service providers for pro- 
grams that emphas ize pregnancy 
prevention and self-sufficiency for 
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teen parents . 

I've left commenting until last on a 
social phenomenon reaching tragic 
proportions, the epidemic of home- 
lessness sweeping across the nation. 
Hard figures on the numbers and 
composition of homeless cire difficult 
to arrive at, but we do know that 
Hispanic families are dispropor- 
tionately represented in New York. 

It is estimated that there are about 
6,000 homeless families in New Yurk 
State. A 1984 study showed that 
about 32 percent of the homeless 
families housed in shelters and 
reported to my department w^re 
Hispanic. Keep in mind that only ten 
percent of the population in New York 
State is Hispaviic. 

The shocking fact is that families 
comprise the fastest growing category 
of homeless in my state. Mothers, 
fathers, and their children are being 
forced out of an increasingly 
expensive and constricted housing 
market and into welfare hotels and 
shelters. Homelessness is a terrible 
state for a human being. It is 
particularly traumatic for children 
because it robs them of their 
childhood. They have no place to 
call their own, no place to play, and 
often no place to go to school. 

Over the last four years New York 
State has committed $90 million to 
the homeless housing assistance 
program, which is being administered 
by my department. It creates 

permanent housing as well as 
emergency and temporary units. 
That's a lot uf money, and it's 
helping a lot of people, but it's 
only a finger in the .e when we 
look at the dimensions of homr- 
lessness. This is a problem that 
continues to outstrip our efforts to 
deal with it. 

What I have outlined this morning are 
some of the problems of childhood 
poverty in New York, and some of the 
3grams and approaches I've taken to 



address them. There is obviously 
still much to be done, and we don't 
have the luxury of time. Today we 
are looking at a generation of 
children that may well be lost to 
poverty and poverty ' s handmaidens , 
despair and alienation. Who speaks 
for these children? There are too 
few voices raised on their behalf. 
We need a constituency in the 
Hispanic community to protest the 
statistics that show an ever- 
increasing number of our children are 
doomed to live poor. 

I think we in this room ought to 
ponder deeply what it must be like to 
be a child who can only look to a 
lifetime of days lived in poverty. 
All of us in the Hispanic community 
must make our voices heard. We must 
make our outrage felt at every level 
of government and in our communities. 
We owe our children nothing less. 

DR. PACHON: Our second panelist is 
Gary Walker. Mr. Walker is the 
Executive Vice President of Public/ 
Private Ventures, a national, 
nonprofit agency which conducts 
research on program demonstrat ions in 
education, employment, and training 
as they pertain to the disadvantaged 
and youth. 

Prior to coming to Public/Private 
Ventures, PPV, Mr. Walker was Senior 
Vice President of the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation 
and a partner in *'he firm of Grinker, 
Walker and Associates. He holds a 
law degree from the Yale University. 

MR. WADCER: I want to talk this 
morning about an approach that has 
become popular during the last ten 
years as an attempt to assist poor 
youth, particularly those who are 
behind in school and seem to have 
poor prospects in the labor market. 
This is the idea of using 
partnerships of public social service 
agencies, schools and private 
employers . 

The partnership notion is used now to 
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describe almost every social policy 
initiative you hear about. It nas 
become so popular as to become almost 
meiiningless , and I hesitate to use it 
because of its popularization. It 
has political appeal, it draws 
foundation and government grant 
monies, and of course it makes 
everybody feel good. 

But in fact partnerships are not so 
prevalent as they seem and are 
especially rare in connection with 
those youth least likely to make it 
in our society- -who have become 
parents, who are a couple of grades 
behind in school, or who have dropped 
out . 

The best example of the idea is one 
which many of you know, the Job 
Training Partnership Act, which is 
the largest source of federal funds 
aiming to improve youth 
employability . Legislation says that 
it's supposed to be for those most in 
need, which would cover many of the 
youth discussed this morning. As a 
matter of fact, it aims primarily at 
young people doing reasonably well in 
high school and who probably have 
decent prospects for getting employ- 
ment under any conditions. The same 
is true of similar programs. 

Now, we might ask two questions; One, 
why do these part) Brships not work 
out as intended? And two, what 
difference does it make? Was this 
just a funding device thought up when 
the feds cut back their raoney which 
will pass the way of many other fads? 

I'd like to take the position that, 
overused as the idea is, we ought to, 
and particularly the people in this 
room ought to, pay attention to what 
is going on In various partnership 
efforts becau.se they may represent 
one of the best resources we have for 
assisting the worst off rf youth. 

I would also say that the reason 
partnership programs aren't working 
well as they're supposed to or 
jER^C-eg^d to, and the reason they've 



mostly become a public relations 
device, is that it is very hard for 
this society to abandon the notion 
that a person's development is 
linear- -that from approximately zero 
to five, the child is the 
responsibility of the family, from 
five to 18 or 22 the youth is the 
responsibility of the scnools , and 
from then on , the mature adult goes 
into the labor market. 

Now, that's a very neat, orderly, 
understandable kind of progression, 
and it seems to make sense. It fixes 
accountability nd in an ideal 
situation it would work for most 
kids. 

However, there are basically two 
problems with it. One is that it 
leaves the last institution, namely 
the employer, off the hook. When 
unemployment goes to 20, 30, or 40 
percent among 18 year old Hispanic 
youth in New York City, it's the 
employer who can turn to the first 
two stages of the development 
process, the family and the schools, 
and say, "Do something." 

So what do you see? Well, you see 
public policy statements about 
improving the accountability of 
families for what they do with their 
kids. You see numerous statements 
why the schools should improve . You 
see attempts .-^t remedial education 
programs, and then, occasionally, you 
will see transition programs which do 
have an employer working together 
with schools at, say, the junior and 
senior high school level. 

But the guy at the end, the employer, 
always has the whiphand. When things 
aren't working well, there are two 
institutions In front to blame. 

The second and more fundamental flaw 
of the notion of children's linear 
dev<ilopment is that it doesn' t take 
into account the way kids think and 
behave. Kids will prosper in schools 
if they believe that they are in an 
almost inexorable process , that if 
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they do well in the second stage 
there is a third stage awaiting them. 
What we're seeing in a lot of the 
survey research at PPV is that there 
are an increasing number of youth, 
particularly among Latinos and 
Blacks, who do not believe the linear 
process works for them. They simply 
don't believe that employers are 
anxiously awaiti ig them or, now that 
it's gone even further, that schools 
are anxiously awaiting them. 

They are also coming to this belief 
at an increasingly earlier age. What 
we're seeing in a lot of our inter- 
views is that by the ages of 12, 13, 
and 14, a high percentage of kids are 
cynical about the usefulness of 
education, in good part because they 
don't perceive that the schools are 
organized to assist or serve them, 
and in good part because the 
experience of their families, their 
peers, and their communities offers 
little evidence that the labor market 
is going to reward them if they do 
well in school. 

I think all of us in the room should 
support efforts at school reform, at 
all the improvements in social 
services, remediation efforts, and 
parenting courses around. What I 
suspect though is that even if all 
those programs are done, done well 
and in large scale, we are still 
going to end up shaking our heads in 
puzzlement about results, 

If all of the lessons of effective 
schooling are operationalized, if all 
teenagers are taught parenting and do 
very well at that, 1 think a large 
number of youth will still not follow 
the process to its logical end in 
hopes that things will turn out all 
right for them. What isn't working 
right? If we seem to have the first 
two parts of the linear process in 
place, why will kids still be 
dropping out? 

The answer, as 1 said at the 
beginning, is to get employers, 
f^chools, parents, and social service 



agencies working together to meet the 
kids' need for all sectors of the 
community to jointly care about their 
future. Youth need that, particu- 
larly youth that grow up poor and 
experience unemployment all around. 
Those kids cannot have only linear 
experiences and do well. They have 
to see everying -^oming together at 
once . 

To be useful, community partnership 
should start with the early teenage 
years, 12, 13, 14. A lot of the 
research on cognitive development 
shows that it's in those years that 
youth begin to consciously formulate 
and articulate their hopes about 
their lives, society, and the future. 
They need to see evidence at that 
point that something awaits them. 

All of this sounds good to say, but 
it's hard to do. What happens is 
that such a plan runs srnack up 
against several poweijcul obstacles, 
even among the very institutions that 
say they want to cooperate for these 
children. 

Families say, *'We don't want that 
sort of program because we don' t want 
our children at 12, 13, or 14 tempted 
to think that work is a good thing. 
They might leave school. We don't 
really want them too involved with 
employers and the labor market.'' 

The schools will say a similar thing. 
"We don't want employers affecting 
the way we handle our curriculum. We 
don't want them tempting the kids to 
leave . '* 

And the employers , lastly , will say , 
"Wlriat can we do with these kids? 
They're 12, 13, 14. They're not 
ready for us. They can't really be 
productive. They're of no use." 

So, in short, I think each of the 
major .sectors of the society reacts 
to protect both itself and this 
notion that youth development pro- 
ceeds in a nice, logical sequence. 
The outcome of their collective 
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reactions works against poor youth 
who don't think in that fashion at 
all. 

What can we do? We have pretty good 
research evidence to show that co- 
ordinated projects work. I'll give 
you examples of two programs in 
operation now. One is a demon- 
stration we're running in five 
communities around the country called 
the Summer Training and Education 
Program. This was set up on the idea 
that there are a lot of 14 and 15 
year old kids who, statistics 
predict, are going to drop out of 
school because they're already two 
grades or more behind. They come 
from poor families and live in 
largely poor communities, so they're 
not seeing much employment. Soon 
they're going to be 16 years old, and 
a high percentage of them will leave 
school entirely. 

Earlier research has shown that 
summer is a key time in all of these 
kids' lives. If you look carefully 
at test scores, you will find that in 
many schools poor youth keep up with 
middle class youth during the school 
year. However, over uhe summer their 
scores will decline by almost a grade 
in reading and from half to two- 
thirds of a grade in math, in 
comparison to small losses by middle 
and higher income kids, who can make 
up their drop very quickly. 

If lower income students experience 
that kind of academic loss over two 
or three consecutive summers from the 
time they're 12. if not earlier, you 
can see that by the time the" reach 
16, going back to school will be a 
tremendous catch-up effort. 

We have also found out that the 
typical summer school does not 
improve test scores much. Poor 
students do not feel that the 
curriculum is particularly 
appropriate for them. In addition, 
summer school has a hard time 
voluntarily drawing poor kids because 
\]ry to go int:o a summer youth 



employment program or another kind of 
job. 

The Summer Training and Education 
Program was designed to provide half- 
day private employment and half-day 
special school curriculum to rein- 
force the idea that it's important to 
learn to read and gain math skills 
for future job opportunities . 
Students were paid for the entire 
seven and a half hours a day , five 
days a week, even though part of each 
day was spent in class. 

We found at the end of the second 
summer that the kids in the program 
had no learning loss in reading at 
the end of vacation and actually had 
gains in math. The control group, 
who simply got into the regular 
summer youth employment program, did 
fine in the sense that they had jobs 
and made some money, but their 
academic losses were about one grade 
in reading and about a half a grade 
in math. 

This program was relatively inexpen- 
sive to put together. It did not 
involve great sacrifice on the part 
of private employers because, al- 
though they were originally hesitant 
to bring on 14 and 15 year olds, they 
decided they could structure half- 
time jobs. And the schools found it 
possible to run the special curricu- 
lum and liked it because it brought 
in kids otherwise likely to fail. 

In sum, the partnership worked 
reasonably well, was cost-effective, 
got the kids interested, and did not 
demand major adjustment on any 
particular institution' s part . At 
the end of the summer, from follow-up 
surveys , we found a statistically 
significant change in student aspira- 
tions, or I should say expectations, 
about what they were capable of doing 
in life. That's one program. 

The second program is called the 
Bridge Program. This one focuses not 
on the summer but on the school year. 
It works on the theory that when^ kids 
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leave the eighth grade and go into 
high school, there's a critical jump 
from a small institution into a much 
larger, more impersonal one. It is a 
hard m for many adolescents, 

particularly if they're not doing 
well in school and come from pcor 
communities. The temptation to say. 
"I'm not going to get much out of 
this," is great. 

In the Bridge Program being conducted 
in five communities, eighth grade 
students who seem most likely to drop 
out within the next two years are 
identified by their teachers. At 
that point the private sector agrees 
through the Job Training Partnership 
Act to provide them with guaranteed 
jobs between the eighth grade and 
high school, and t'ue school again 
puts together a special remedial 
education component. Those young 
people are not left in that crucial 
transition year with no education or 
employment experience. 

In addition, dtxring their freshmen 
and sophomore years, these at-risk 
students go into a regular education 
program, but one class a day five 
days a week is devoted to remedial 
work, and during one or two of those 
days employers come in to talk to 
them about employment prospects in 
the community. They also give some 
part-time jobs and take students onto 
their premises to show them what 
they' re doing. 

What seems to have happened is that 
kids are finding out about employment 
prospects in the community. They're 
also getting the kind of ongoing 
academic assistance and attention 
they need In addition, and perhaps 
equally important , employers are 
getting a chance to modify their 
notions about employability . If their 
only previous experience with 
publicly funded programs has been 
hiring 17 and 18 year olds who are 
often behind in school and not doing 
well, they have probably found, as 
^ any of us would, that the older 
(^"teenagers are much more troublesome 



than are the 13, 14, and 15 year 
olds. The younger students are 
easier to deal with, especially on 
the basis of a half rather than a 
full day of work. We have found from 
our employer interviews that they 
walk away from th^ program with 
sympathy for and understanding of the 
program and a willingness to think 
about hiring young teenagers whereas 
before, if they were frank, they 
naver would have considered it. 

These are two successful programs. I 
think this kind of partnership , 
beyond its public relations and 
funding values, the primary uses now, 
really offers hope to many of the 
youth about whom this conference is 
concerned. I think changes in 

individual institutional efforts will 
probably not bear a great deal of 
fruit because what you really need to 
change is youth hopes and beliefs 
about their future. The most 

important way to do that is to get 
employers involved with the school 
and the family so that all factors 
can be changed at once, rather than 
seqiientialiy. The linear approach 
has simply not worked. 

DR. PACHON: Our next speaker is 
Hernan LaFontaine. Since 1979 Mr. 
LaFontaine has been Superintendent of 
Schools in Hartford, Connecticut, a 
system serving more than 25,000 
students of whom 45 percent are 
Hispanic . 

Mr. LaFontaine served previously as 
the Executive Director of the Office 
of Bilingual Education for the New 
York City Board of Education, and 
principal of P.S. 25, the first 
completely bilingual school in the 
New York City school system. 

He sits on the Carnegie Council of 
Adolescent Development , and he 
previously was the President of the 
National Association of Bilingual 
Education. He holds a Master's 
degree from the City College of New 
York and a professional diploma in 
educational administration from 
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Fordham University. 

MR. LA FONTAINE: Thank you. We've 
got to liven thl,': up a little bit, so 
I'm going to tell a story. Some of 
you may have already heard it. It's 
the story of a fellow who robbed the 
bank and was being chased by the 
police. It was oi.e of these really 
close chasesand they got to a town 
where everybody spoke only Spanish 
except one person who was bilingual. 
Let's mako him the Superintendent of 
Schools . 

This Superintendent of Schools came 
out when he saw the chase with the 
police right on top of the guy and 
said, "Wait a minute. Hold it. Wtiat 
is this, police brutality? What's 
going on?" 

The police said, "We know this fellow 
robbed the bank. We were eye- 
witnesses. We want the money back." 

The fellow didn't speak a word of 
English so the Superintendent said to 
him, in Spanish, "Ellos dicen que tu 
robaste un banco y quieren el dinero 
ahora mismo." (For those of you who 
don't speak Spanish, turn to a 
neighbor, okay?) The fellow replied, 
"Yo no robe ningun banco." The 
Superintendent translated, "He said 
he didn't rob the bank." 

The police said, again, "We saw him. 
We were right behind him. W« were 
eyewitnesses. We know he took the 
money. We want to know where it is." 

So the Superintendent said to the 
fellow: "Ellos dicen que te vieron 
robar el banco y quieren saber 
donde esta el dinero." 

"Yo no se tiada porque yo no robe 
ningun banco . " 

"He .says he didn't do it. ]I(> s.iy.s he 
doesn't know anything about it." 

At that point the officer took out a 
gun and pointed it at the cri niinal ' .s , 
the t.iicf'ii, head and said, "You tell 
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him that if he doesn't tell us where 
the money is, I'm just going to shoot 
him right now. " 

The Superintendent told the fellow, 
"Mira muchacho, el dice que si no le 
dices donde esta el dinero te van a 
matar . " 

"Dice que el dinero esta es un saco, 
en un pozo, en el centro de la 
plaza. " 

And the Superintendent turned around 
to the police and said, "He said 
shoot him. He's not afraid to die." 

It's one of those cases where you 
lo.ge something in translation. 
Either that or it's very important to 
be bilingual. 

The fact of the matter is I do have 
to get serious because childhood 
poverty is a serious topic. Every- 
thing I have been hearing at this 
conference reflects what's been going 
on in Hartford, reflects what I know 
from my experience of many years in 
New York City. Unfortunately, I 
don't see t' e kind of progress I 
would wish for. 

Hartford, Connecticut is the state 
capital and you may have an image of 
it being the insurance capital of the 
country, or perhaps the world. So 
you may think of an all-white, 
affl ".nt town in Yankee country up 
there in New England. 

The reality is that in spite of the 
fact that Connecticut ju.st recently 
became the wealthiest state in the 
country, even beyond Alaska, the city 
of Hartford is the fourth poorest 
city in the nation. It's incredible 
to have such a discrepancy within 
such an affluent state, to liave the 
capital of the richest .state bo the 
fourth poorest city in the country. 

However, it's not :;urprising b(H'au.si' 
Hartford is an urlian area- -and you 
know "urban" t;ho'-ie day is .-, 
euphemism for all of the thinj'ii we 
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used to say y.^ars ago about the 
ghettoes. Now we say "urban areas," 
"urban school districts," "Inner city 
school districts"— and it means 
problems. Hartford is where the 
greatest concentration of minority 
folks are, in terms of both total and 
student population. 

In the Hartford school system of 
25,000, 45 percent of the students 
are Hispanic, predominantly Puerto 
Rican. Forty- five percent. Add that 
to 44 percent Black students and now 
you're talking about 89 percent, plus 
another percent or two of Asian- 
American and other minorities. Over 
90 percent of the students in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut are minorities. 
Astounding when you consider the 
image of Hartford. 

Within this same "urban area" are all 
the big insurance companies, the 
mansions erected for the insurance 
industry. Those companies have 

employees by the thousands, nearly 
all of whom come in the morning and 
leave quickly at the end of the day 
lest they should have to mingle with 
the natives. 

I'm not exaggerating much about the 
lack of interaction between the 
commuting population and the resi- 
dents who have to live the life of 
the fourth poorest city in the 
United States . 

In Hartford we see all of the prob- 
lems you see in any urban school 
district. I'm not going to belabor 
the data given earlier, but we have 
very, very high poverty rates, high 
unemployment rates, and a rising 
number of single parent families. We 
also have a high infant mortality 
rate, which has not been mentioned 
before. Everybody knows this is also 
another indicator of poverty. 

Then there is the problem of htf;h 
student mobility. We thought that 
might have decr€«,ased over the years, 
^ t it hasn't. The way we calculate 
ERjOility is to count the number ot 



kids who come into the schools and 
the number of kids who leave between 
October and May. 

In a class of 30 kids, for instance, 
15 may leave and another 15 come 
during the course of the year. In 
other words , there is a 50 percent 
turnover . 

This is not ur ^ommon. In fact, for 
some time now we had mobility rates 
of 90 and 95 percent In some of our 
schools , and sometimes even 100 
percent. Even if half of the entire 
school population leaves, by the end 
of the year, you have virtually a new 
school. The teacher who has 30 kids 
has to be constantly thinking about 
what she is going to be doing with 
students going in and out nearly 
every day . It becomes a maj or 
educational problem , and it has not 
slackened over the years. We nave 
movement within the district, in and 
out of the district to other cities, 
in and out of the state, and in and 
out of the country. ^ It all results 
in very high student turnover. 

We also have a very large number of 
students who are limited English 
proficient, ranging from those who do 
not speak a word of English to those 
born and raised in Hartford who for 
many reasons have a very, very 
limited knowledge of English. When 
you look at the problem on a national 
level , we' re talking about millions 
of students, even by the most con- 
servative estimate , around three 
million , and maybe as high as five 
million. And the numb e r of LEP 
students continues to grow because 
the Hispanic population continues to 
grow. 

Eack in the '40s and '50s, wh'^n some 
of us were coming into the school 
systems, we said, "Look, we've ,^ot to 
do something about these kids who are 
limited in English." The official 
response often was, "It's just a 
passing problem. You've getting an 
influx of these children now, but you 
don't have to pay too much attention 
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because it will go away.'^ That's 
what they told us in 1950, in 1955, 
and in 1958, and here we are in 1987. 
LEP students didn't go away. They're 
still here, and in larger numbers 
than ever before. 

Unfortunately, I think this denial of 
their continuing existence reflects a 
general American attitude. I'm as 
American as anybody else, but at the 
same time I'm Puerto Rican, and I 
understand that that kind of attitude 
reflects benign neglect, in fact more 
than benign neglect, of the entire 
Hispanic world surrounding the United 
States, almost like we don't exist. 

Millions at.d millions of people who 
speak Spanish don't exist and never 
did. The country has got to realize 
that we're here to stay. It's been a 
difficult concept to get across. 

The kinds of indicators of poverty 
that we have talked about lead to 
educational problems. Again, nothing 
new. The fact that every time you 
look at any school district or large 
Hispanic population you see poor 
academic achievement and a tremendous 
need for remedial services, though 
whether they're provided is another 
matter. 

In Hartford, where we're making some 
progress in reducing the dropout 
rates generally, the Hispanic rate is 
still increasing. It's amazing, and 
when I stand there as a Puerto Rican 
superintendent, I say to myself, "My 
God, I'm in charge of this whole 
system. There's got to be something 
that I can do." 

The fact that Hispanic students still 
are dropping out in greater numbers 
than other populations really does 
hurt, but, again, it reflects what's 
happening nationally, not just in 
Hartford or in New York City, but 
tl roughout the country. The same 
kinds of conditions prevail; the r.ame 
kinds of problems are happening, 

O pite of all of the equal oppor-^ 



tunity, affirmative action kinds of 
programs , colleges throughout the 
country are begging to have Hispanic 
students and not getting them, mostly 
because we are not generating them 
from the elementary and secondary 
schools . 

I don't look for excuses. I 
recognize that a tremendous job 
faces us in the public schools . But 
by the same token, the colleges need 
to do some more active recruiting and 
do certain things to help retain 
students who do get to that level . 
It's a responsibility to be shared by 
all. 

With all the problems, we might want 
to wring our hands in the corner and 
start to cry. I can't do that 
because if I did, I wouldn't be in my 
job. As a school superintendent, I 
have to look at how we can deal with 
them. 

Hartford has done some things. The 
problems still exist, and there are 
no miraculous cures, but we've done 
some things in terras of each one of 
them. 

The dropout prevention program we are 
using has already been mentioned; 
that is Proj ec t Bi : dge , which gets 
support from Public/Private Ventures. 
The idea is that we must focus on 
pre-vention in high school because we 
know that, if we do nothing, we're 
going to wind up with astronomical 
numbers of dropouts. We have a very 
comprehensive program at that level. 

But to be really thorough, a program 
has to also be put into the lower 
grades . We have enough information 
to be able to identify potential 
dropouts early on. Any teacher in 
the elementary schools can tell you, 
"Look. These kids are really having 
problems, and if nothing is done, 
they will wind up as a very high risk 
to drop out of high school." 

What we did with Project Bridge was 
to move down into the middle schools. 
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From the eighth grade to the ninth 
grade- -and our high schools begin at 
the ninth grade- -a lot of students 
disappear. We had a category of 
students called **no shows/' which 
meant that they graduated trom the 
eighth grade, and they never came 
into the ninth grade. 

High school principals were upset 
because we made them accountable for 
these students. They said, "Gee, 
that's not fair. We never even saw 
them. Why are you saying they're our 
dropouts 

Assigning blame was irrelevant. The 
problem was the drop in attendance 
between the eighth and the ninth 
grade. We asked, "Can we address 
those kids who are very high risk in 
the seventh and eighth grades, those 
who hive already been retained two 
years, and in many cases three years, 
and offer them some incentives to 
stay nv school, in some cases even 
letting them skip a grade further 
up?" Now, that sounds absurd. If 
they haven't been very successful, 
why are you going to move them ahead? 

Well, we don't move them ahead auto- 
matically. They go into Project 
Bridge. They get an intensive pro- 
gram while they're uhere. They get 
additional support in the summer, 
and they've got to participate and 
adhere to certain standards. WVien 
they come back in September, if they 
are continuing to maintain their 
grades--and there's a rather 
intricate? system for checking, their 
progress- - then they may actually move 
to the high school in the middle of 
that year. 

It becomes a very powerful incentive 
for them. Thi^y can see that it 
actually pays off to come to school 
every day, do hoiiework, behave in a 
certain way- -to get a chance to catch 
up with your buddies in high school. 
It's a small progri.'m involving maybe 
40 or 50 students, but we're already 
thinking of expanding it, trying to 
^r-oncentrate i a at-risk students to 



lower the number of high school 
dropouts , 

Going to the other end completely, we 
must look at early childhood. The 
focus on dropouts comes later. We 
need to broaden the concept of 
effective education to include pre- 
kindergarten and post-12th grade. 

For early education we're asking if 
we can provide additional support for 
children before kindergarten so that 
by the time they get co the official 
grades of kindergarten and first 
grade they are ready. 

It's not easy because we have a 
dichotomy. More and more White, 
middle class , affluent families are 
delaying their children's entry into 
kindergarten. Remember some time ago 
when it used to be fashionable to 
say, "How early can I get my kid into 
kindergarten? He's got eight more 
months to go before he's five. Can 
we beat the deadline?" Everybody was 
rushing their kids because the faster 
they got them in, the faster and the 
younger they'd graduate. 

That's changing. More and more 
middle class parents are saying, 
"There's no rush. He'll go to 
kindergarten when he ' s five , maybe 
five and a half, or almost six. No 
big deal." When some of our minority 
parents see that, they begin to say, 
"Well, yeah, I don't want to send my 
kid to sch ol. Hold on." 

We try tu tell minority parents , 
'*Wait a minute . You' re looking at 
two different situations. The child 
who comes from the affluant home that 
has all of the extra enrichment and 
support and language interaction and 
trips is not having the same kinds of 
experiences as a little kid in the 
barrio. " It's a totally different 
world. I never left One Hundred and 
Tenth Street until I was 15 years 
old, I think, to go down to 96th 
Street , which was downtown, way 
downtown. 

h : 



So the fact of the matter is that our 
children don't have all these addi- 
tional, supportive kinds of inter- 
actions. They neod school as early 
as possible to be able to get the 
kinds of things that middle 
children get as 
everyday living, 
come in earlier. 



class 
part of their 
Our kids have to 



For instance, in terms of language 
experience, I used to go home and if 
I said something to my mother like, 
"Mira mama lo que dijeron en el 
colegio hoy," she'd say "Dejame 
quite." I can't blame her because 
she was too busy with all of the kids 
and the cooking and my father was 
coming home, but many of us have gone 
through this. 

The fact of the matter is that 
children need language interaction. 
I tell mothers and fathers that when 
the kids come home and want to talk 
they should pay a little attention to 
them. Most of the time the parent, 
especially the mother, has been 
working all day and has to come home 
and cook a meal for everybody. When 
the kid says, "Can I show you my 
drawing?" the mother answers, "Later 
later, later." And there is very 
little language being exchanged 
between the child and parent or 
between the child and anybody around 
the house. There's a lot of, "Un- 
huh, un-huh," but no real words 
It's hard for the child to develop 
language skills if he's not 
practicing language. 

Now, if that happens to the child at 
three and four and five years old 
it's no surprise that he or she comes 
to school with tremendous language 
deficits. If thera is no language 
interaction up to that time, we can't 
suddenly expect full sentences. 
That's a 180 degree difference in 
expectations for the child who up to 
the time he comes to school has been 
told, "Be quiet. Get out of the way. 
I don't want to hear you," and so on. 

So need to bring young children 
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into the schools as quickly as 
possible to increase their oppor- 
tunities for language interaction as 
well as all the other cognitive and 
social experiences they need to be 
ready for first grade. If a kid is 
already behind by the time he enters 
first grade, he's going to get 
further behind by second ard never 
have the chance to catch up. The 
earlier we get our students, the 
more likely it is that they will have 
a chance to make satisfactory 
academic progress, 

Then there is the matter of language 
I have come to the conclusion that we 
don't really know what we want 
because on the one hand we talk about 
how important it is to improve our 
foreign language programs and. on the 
other, we say to millions of young- 
sters who have a language other than 
English, "We can't use that, and we 
can't develop it, so forget it and 
put it aside." That is really a 
schizophrenic educational policy. 

Bilingual education has become the 
most controversial educational topic 
I have seen in my whole professional 
career. Back in the iy60s, when we 
were starting with some of the 
smaller programs, there was a lot of 
debate about whether it 'ould really 
work. In addition, peop made it out 
to be un-American or unpatriotic 
because somehow English was being 
neglected. The fact of the matter is 
tha'- there isn't a bilingual educator 
I know who doesn't believe students 
should learn Enrlish, and learn it 
"^.ii ^^^^"^^ it is an essential 
Skill for survival in the United 
States . 

Much of the uproar has been because 
bilingual educ£.*-ion is not being 
evaluated on its merits as an 
educational effort but is seen merely 
as a political stand. Not so. and 
I 11 be glad to discuss the issue 
with anybody, 

I'd like to wind up with a couple of 
quick points. First, I think youth 

• 
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employment programs are great when 
they are done in the manner Gary 
described, as a real partnership. We 
have a program called School to Work 
Partnership Transition Program, which 
was developed with the private sector 
because I challenged the insurance 
companies five or six years ago. I 
said, "You don't hire our people 
because you're racists, etc., etc." 

And they in turn said, "We don't hire 
your students because they don't know 
how to read and write. You're 
graduating a bunch of illiterates." 

When we got through that initial 
hostility, we started talking back 
and forth, and eventually our 
dialogue led to the point that we 
could say, "Hey, it's mutually 
advantageous to design programs to 
benefit both kids and the private 
sector." That's what we're doing. 

Last year we took the bottom 25 
percent of the senior class, the kids 
who usually wind up in limbo because 
they aren't going on to college » they 
aren't going into the military, and 
they don't have any job lined up. 
Their uncle or their cousin couldn't 
get them something some place. We 
said to these kids, "You're going to 
graduate. What are you going to do?" 
And they said, "I don't Know." 

So then we said, "Listen, you sit 
down with us. We'll put you through 
a whole orientation for work skills. 
We'll give you additional preparation 
in terms of academic skills, and then 
we'll hook you up with a whole bunch 
of companies with interviews." 

Last year -'e placed 94 percent of 
that grour in jobs, true, entry level 
jobs, JUt in big fancy companies with 
all kinds of possibilities for career 
development if the kids wanted to put 
something into it. This partnership 
program is turning out to be very 
positive. 

Again, on the bubject of necessary 
irupport for at-r-sk students, I don't 



have time to go into school -based 
health services. That's a beauty, 
let me tell you, and if anyone has an 
answer about allowing distribution of 
contraceptives in school*; or counsel- 
ing pregnant students, oi.' a few other 
chol e subjects, please see me 
afterwards . 

Accountability is also vital, as 
Arturo Madrid mentioned in connection 
with effective school practices. 
When I started asking principals in 
my district about their test scores, 
some of them didn't even know. I 
would come iii and say, "Listen, did 
you see that your fourth grade is 
hare and last year it was there," and 
they'd say, "Well, how do you like 
that?" 

I pointed out to them that they're 
the ones who are supposed to know. 
They're the ones who are supposed to 
provide instructional leadership. 
They're the ones who are supposed to 
focus on improving the quality of 
instruction. 

You bet your life that the next year 
when I came around for the annual 
visit and started to ask, "What about 
these?" the principals beat me to the 
punch. "By the way, I want to show 
you these tost scores. I did an 
analysis, and I think this over here 
.... 

I can understand why we got into the 
predicament . Back in the ' 60s and 
'70s we picked the principal by how 
big he was because we were concerned 
with kids staying in the building and 
not going out the window. But times 
have changed . Though the effective 
school model includes a safe, orderly 
environment, we need much more. 

Finally, I am concerned because even 
though the '80s were supposed to be 
the decade of the Hispanics, so far 
it has not lived up to its promise. 
We see progress here and there , but 
it's too slow. Acceleration can only 
come through really improving 
education. 

t b 
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The current activity in education 
reform presents an opportunity we 
cannot afford to miss because if we 
do, another decade will go by and 
we'll tind ourselves in the 21st 
century » Kids going into school now 
will graduate in the next century, 
but unless we do something, a lot of 
Hispanics aren't going to be among 
them. 

I urge you all to look at what we're 
doing in our schools and support 
every effort for improving 
educational programs, 

Audience Discussion and Panel 
Res:Qonse 



the kind of core sector character- 
istics , 

I'm really curious aoout the kinds of 
employers Mr. Walker is getting for 
the STEP prograni. Are they coming 
from the Sun Belt, or the Snow Belt, 
or the industrializing boom cities? 
Wha t kinds of 1 inkages are be ing 
made? What kinds of jobs are these 
kids going to? Are they the kinds of 
things that the parents of the gang 
kids went into or what? 

And, secondly, what kinds of varia- 
tions do you find between ethnic or 
minority groups? Are there similar 
responses , similar productivity, or 
whatever? 



DR. JOAN MOORE. University of 
Wisconsin: I want to get depressing 
again. I've been doing research for 
a number of years on a couple of 
Chicano gangs in Los Angeles. In the 
past couple of years in Milwaukee 
we've been studying a comparatively 
new phenomenon in medium- sized cities 
in the Middle West and, I think, in 
the country, the development of 
gangs, primarily minority gangs. 

We interviewed the "founding fathers 
and mothers" of all of the gangs in 
Milwaukee, and I can corroborate what 
Mr. Walker says. Unlike the older 
Chicano gang members from Los 
Angeles, when we asked Milwaukee gang 
members about the advice they would 
give a young kid about school, they 
said, "Drop out. Drop out as fast as 
you can because it's not going to 
produce anything for you. It's not 
going to produce anything in terms of 
jobs," 

Milwaukee, of course, is different 
from the Los Angeles scene because it 
has suffered the loss of Jobs in 
industry that attracted the parents 
of current gang raembers to the city 
in the first place. The best these 
Kicis can do is McDonald's type jobs. 
There are no American Motors union 
jobs in Milwaukee any more. There 
ERXC ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ hsive any of 



MR. WALKER: I wish I could respond 
more fully to the first question, but 
this program has only been going on 
for a year and a half. The kids are 
all 14 and 15 , and, as you' d expect 
of part-time jobs for 14 and 15 year 
olds, they are largely in the service 
sector. They're McDonall's kinds of 
j obs . That is the only kind of 
employer that you can get interested 
in dealing with kids that age. 

What I can't say anything about is 
what they might lead to down the line 
because they were just one -summer 
jobs. We know from our interviews 
that the kids' expectations increased 
just on account of that one summer. 
We know employers spoke better about 
their experiences with those kids 
than they had about experiences with 
previous federal summer youth employ- 
ment programs, in part I think 
because it was part time work, and in 
part because the kids were also in 
school . Employers were very sur- 
prised that they could deal with 14 
and 15 year olds. The end-of- 
project evaluations were good. 
But beyond that, we just don't know. 
We hope that these kinds of connec* 
tions will work out to something 
greater over the long run. 

We've run this program for two 
summers. The first summer we let the 
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local school districts put together a 
curriculum that they thought would 
appeal to 14 and 15 year olds, and we 
got enormous variation in the success 
rate among the 'arious ethnic groups 
and cities * 

The second sununer .we put together a 
very structured curriculum based on 
one -week modules, things that kids 
could relate to, such as leadership, 
or career development, or Explorers 
in the World, and the reading and 
math were connected to the topics. 

After the second summer, with its 
common curriculum, we found fairly 
standard increases in test scores in 
both reading and math across all 
ethnic groups and in all five cities. 
What was really hopeful about that 
was that it looked as if we had 
developed something that ordinarily 
competent and motivated people can do 
and produce good results. As most of 
you who have any experience with 
research and demonstrations know, 
what often happens is one or two 
really exceptional people or sites 
will generate the results of an 
overall research effort. It doesn't 
look as if that is what has happened 
here. 

Although there's some small differ- 
ences among ethnic groups, none of 
them really bear making anything out 
of. All results are positive at this 
point. 

MS. RITA JARAMILLO, President of the 
Mexican- American Women's National 
Association: I have a comment, and 
then I have a question for the panel. 
I was sitting there listening this 
morning and looking at some of the 
material presented to us and it 
struck me that one of the things we 
know that puts people into the 
poverty cycle is adolescent preg 
nancy. Clearly, when a young woman 
gets pregnant at the age of 14. it 
disrupts or terminates her educa- 
tion. She's not in a position to 
have a sound economic base, and not 
fn^ly does she upset her life, she 



affects another generation. One of 
the things that we do know is that 
adolescent pregnancy is caused not so 
much by the lack of birth control 
information, but the feeling among 
young women that there is no hope, 
that life will be the same at 14, and 
at 24, and at 54. Since we know 
that, I'm wondering if the schools 
have programs that address that 
issue, and then I'd like the gentle- 
man who spoke on the private sector 
initiative to address that. 

MR. LA FONTAINE: I can respond that, 
yes, programs have been developed to 
varying degrees. Some districts have 
extensive programs; others are 
limited. Generally the phenomenon of 
teenage pregnancy should be addressed 
as containing two different issues. 
The reasons why unmarried adolescents 
get pregnant is a separate problem. 
If in fact they are pregnant, then we 
have to develop a program with 
several stages. We try to help these 
young ladies while they are pregnant 
because we find there's a high inci- 
dence of low birth weight for teen- 
age mothers. So first, we have to 
give them attention and care so they 
understand how to keep themselves in 
a healthy condition. 

The second stage comes after the 
birth of the child. We encourage 
young mothers to continue their 
education with a program called TAPP, 
the Teenage Parent Program , which 
brings them into school. They are in 
their own facility, although they 
could have continued in their regular 
high school while they were pregnant 
if they had wanted to. That's an 
individual choice that they would 
have had to make , but many of them 
could not tfike the social pressure of 
being pregnant in the regular 
school . We have young mothers in a 
separate facility after they have 
their babies. They continue their 
academic programs, but they also get 
addition- al training in taking care 
of their baby and other parenting 
skills. 
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Then there's a third phase » Once the 
baby is beyond eight or nine months 
old, we encourage the teenage mothers 
to go back to school, regular school. 
That becomes quite difficult because 
many of them then require all sorts 
of additional support services. 

It's this final phase that we're 
trying to develop, but it's expensive 
offering extra help for young parents 
who are still in high school and need 
babysitting and transportation and 
all sorts of other things. 

MR. PERALES: In my remarks I alluded 
to a program in New York. I just 
want to describe it. The Governor 
asked the legislature to appropriate 
a large amount of money to do teenage 
pregnancy prevention at the community 
level. In New York we've spent about 
$10 million in the last couple of 
years trying to develop programs 
using peer group relationships. We 
have a very effective group, funded 
by the staue government, who are 
known as the Sisterhood of Black 
Motners. They go out into their own 
communities to work on pregnancy 
prevention, particularly prevention 
of second pregnancies of young women 
in inner city neighborhoods. 

A million and a half dollars allotted 
to this program has gone to Hispanic 
groups in New York City. 

MR. WALKER: I'm glad you asked that 
question because I've gotten used to 
describing the STEP Program without 
mentioning the fact that there's a 
life skills and opportunities part to 
the curriculum. Usually there are 
federal officials in the audience so 
I try to avoid speaking about any- 
thing relating to sex or pregnancy 
because they don't approve, but it's 
a good point. 

In both the Bridge and STEP Programs, 
part of the curriculum, the so-called 
remediation curriculum, which is 
about two hours a week, is this life 
skills and opportunities course. I 
^Qf-e with you. I think research to 
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date shows that if kids don't have 
information and you run programs that 
result in vast Increases in infor- 
mation, you still can have • no 
behavioral changes, 

What we saw after last suimner was a 
50 percent greater use of contra- 
c ep t i ve s amo ng t ho s e kids wh d had 
sexual activity. We showed no 
decrease in sexual activity even 
though the curriculum, as you might 
expect, teaches both abstinance and 
pregnancy prevention. 

So there ' s some hope there , but I 
don't push it very far. It's just 
based on one summer, and there's a 
lot of counterevidence- -that giving 
information doesn' t do any good. I 
tend, like you, to think behavior 
change has more to do with some hope 
or belief that something is going to 
happen in your life than with just 
informat^'on. 

MR. RUDY GARCIA, Noticias del Mundo: 
In these partnership arrangements 
with the private sector, I notice an 
awful lot of emphasis on large 
companies , like insurance companies . 
The banks in New York I know have 
recently adopted some schools. I'm 
wondering if any effort has been 
made, and if not, why not, to reach 
out to those buf inesses within our 
own Latino community in tetms of 
trying to establish partnership 
relationships with schools. Also, 
how effective have these efforts 
been? 

MR. lA FONTAINE: We tried a couple 
of admittedly small efforts with 
local businesses . First of all , 
generally you find that the local 
businesses ate from the barrio , and 
in Hartford, when you go to Park 
Street or to North Hair Street or to 
Albany Avenue, you find the candy 
store and the dry cleaning store and 
so on. Some of those are very willing 
to take on a youngster for a little 
part-time job, but when you start 
talking about the career type of 
experience over a long perit of 
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time, then It is more difficult to 
recruit small businesses that can 
provide those kinds of opportunities. 
There are some exceptions occasion- 
ally when you have a minority 
businessman who is involved in a 
relatively larger enterprise. We 
have found that the few there are, 
are very, very willing to cooperate 
with us. 

UNIDENTIFIED SPEAKER: Ju^t the work 
experience itself? 

MR. lA FONTAINE: Well, if we're 
talking about the School to Work 
Program, which is geared for the 
seniors, we're looking for more than 
just a quick work experience. We're 
looking for a career placement. 
However, if you're talking about the 
younger students, then we can go for 
the work experience. 

MR. WALKER: I think largely for 
practical reasons, most programs 
don't go for smaller community 
businesses. It's hard to do. You 
have to hit a lot of businesses 
before you can find a place for one 
kid for the summer. So there's a 
certain amount of practicality 
involved. If you go to larger 
companies, you can hope that you can 
get a lot of the kids in. 
Employment counselors tend to think 
they do a lot better when they do 
have the time to develop summer jobs 
or part-time jobs with small 
employers, not necessarily in the 
same community but just with smaller 
employers, because they think there's 
a little more attention paid to the 
youth, a little more understanding 
and all. 

That's not corroborated in any 
statistical way, but we hear the ^ 
con.stantly say, "When we have the 
time, we'd rather go out and develop 
one or two youth placements in small 
business establishments." 

I don't know what the exper?ence is 
in Hartford. I know in New York a 
pp9^"0t of the banks and paper -pushing 
ndustries won't deal any more with 



the kind of kids we're talking about, 
even in the summer. They may take a 
few kids but, more likely, they will 
put money into our programs or sub- 
sidize their wages in smaller 
businesses . 

What we've seen across the nation is 
a movement away from large businesses 
being willing to deal with youth, 
even on a short-term basis. In a 
sense the question is being answered 
by necessity. The people who work 
with these programs are going to have 
to deal better with small a aedium 
sized businesses* 

RAMON SANTIAGO, Georgetown University 
Bilingual Educational Service Center: 
I'm glad that somebody on the panel 
addressed both the subjects of 
education and bilingual education 
because I think they are an essential 
part of the success story, certainly 
fcr Hispanics. But I'm l bit 
troubled because one of the things 
that has been said in regard to the 
controversy over bilingual education 
is that bilingual ism in the United 
States will not become respectable 
until the business sector puts its 
seal of approval on it. 

I want to ask the panel if, in trying 
to get Hispanics placed in jobs 
leading to careers, not just entry 
level positions, they have found 
American businesses appreciating 
capabilities in non-English 
languages? I think business values 
f o r e i gn language f ac i 1 i ty when a 
nat ive speaker o f Engl i sh speaks 
French or Italian, but when a native 
speaker of Spanish , for example , 
tries to keep his own language, they 
see it as a deficit rather than a 
plus. What has been your experience 
in that respect? 

MR. LA FONTAINE: I can respond. 
It's not a pretty awswer. The fact 
of the matter is that I don't see any 
kind of positive attitude towards 
speakers of non- English languages of 
any kind, whether you're talking 
about Spanish or Navajo. 
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The attitude seems specifically 
associated with the Spanish language, 
I must say, I've heard people 
comment about someone with a French 
accent, "How charming that is, how 
debonair, how savoir faire," but 
about someone with a Spanish accent 
they say, "Doesn't he know how to 
speak English? What's wrong with 
him?" So it reflects a whole socio- 
linguistic dynamic in this country. 
I don't want to go around yelling 
"racist" but that response is a 
reality. There are very few people 
willing to say they will go an extra 
mile to give extra support to an 
employee with a language handicap. 
At this point, from what I've seen, 
the tendency is for most prospective 
employers to say, "You'd better speak 
English if you want a job in our 
company." That's the way it looks, 

MR. SANTIAGO: My point is that since 
we're looking for waya to get our 
people out of poverty and have more 
economic chances, can't we use the 
fact that the Unit:ed States has trade 
with all parts of the world, that 
business needs people who are 
bilingual? 

The tendency that I have found is for 
businesses to send an executive or a 
worker to Berlitz for four or five 
weeks and teach him- -I'm not 
attacking Ber litz -- lousy Spanish 
compared to what I know because I'm a 
native speaker of Spanish, I wonder 
why, if they need someone to go to 
South America or to Puerto Rico, a 
business ends up sending somebody who 
just learned Spanish at Berlitz 
instead of employing people for whom 
it's the native language, 

I guess what I'm proposing is that 
it's part of the responsibility of 
the schools and organizations like 
NALEO to create an awareness among 
the business sector of the resource 
available in personnel whose native 
language is other than English, They 
don't need to spend tremendous 
amounts of money sending people to 
Utz to gain linguistic and 
E^C:ural competence that is already 



staring them right in the face, 

MARIA STOVA BOTSVALIS, Los Angeles: 
Getting back to teen pregnancy, I'd 
like to ask a question. Do you have 
any programs targeted to boys for 
making them responsible for birth 
control since their hormonal activity 
starts first? 

MR. LA FONTAINE: Yes, we do. We 
have a limited program which we are 
really trying to bring to the 
attention of teenagers. One of our 
schools has a parent teen program 
with infants in the classroom, and 
students are programmed for the class 
just as they would be for any other. 
Instead of going to algebra or 
chemistry, you go to parenting class. 
There are up to nine babies in there 
who belong to students in the high 
school. Their mothers go there for 
period 2 and period 3, let's say. 
Then during periods 4 and 5 some 
other kids. 1 ncluding boys, come down 
to learn parenting skills. 

That's the actual hands-on kind of 
experience of changing diapers and 
other wonderful things, but the whole 
sociological thing we ' re trying to 
teach is about the responsibility 
boys have. There's a little phrase I 
am not going to do justice to, but it 
is to the effect that any boy can 
make a baby, but it's the man that 
makes the family, 

A lot of attention is put on the 
young ladies, but there are an awful 
lot of young men all over the place, 
enjoying themselves and not taking 
responsibility, 

MR. UALRER: I was asked to mention 
that STEP has five demonstration 
sites in Seattle, Fresno, San Diego, 
Portland, and Boston, and a little 
over a quarter of the 3,000 partici- 
pants in it are Hispanic youngsters. 
They have to get into the program, be 
eligible for JTPA, and be at least 
one and a half grades behind in 
school at the age of 14 or 15, 
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A^fte ynoon Session 

DR. PACHON: It's my pleasure to 
introduce the chairperson ot the next 
panel, another Executi^'e Director from 
an Hispanic organization with a long 
and productive history ip our 
community. 

Dr. Jane Delgado is President and 
Chief Executive Officer of the 
National Coalition of Hispanic Health 
and Human Services organizations, or 
COHSMO, a cross-cultural, multi- 
disciplinary network with affiliated 
agencies and professionals serving 
Latino communities in the United 
States . As President , Dr . Delgado 
manages and administers all phases of 
program development, research, fund- 
raising, and public affairs. 

Previously Dr. Delgado was a health 
policy advisor in the Office of the 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Health 
ai\d Human Services, where she 
developed and managed activities 
concerning minority health, mental 
health, and Hispanics. 

She holds her doctorate in clinical 
psychology from the State University 
of New York, SUNY, at Stony Brook. 

DR. DELGADO: I'm very glad to be here 
with all of you, especially because 
the topic of this workshop is 
community programs, and what I think 
is one of the foundations of 
community-based programs, funding. 

Dr. Fernando Torres-Gil is a staff 
director for the House Committee on 
Aging and a board member of the 
Council on Foundations and the 
Viller's Foundation. He served 

previously as a Special Assistant to 
the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services Secretary Patricia 
Harris and HEW Secretary Joseph 
Califano . 

He is currently on leave from the 
faculty of the University of Southern 
California. Dr. Gil holds a 

doctorate degree from Brandeis 
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University. I want to add that he 
and I first met working on the 
Hispanio initiative back in 1979 in 
HHS. \ie still need those initiatives 
now. 

DR. TORRES-GIL: x should say that 
Dr. Delgado and I worked on the 
Spanish Initiative , but it didn' t 
really accomplish much until she took 
over. Thank you, Jane. 

My role is to talk about the founda- 
tions and Latino children in poverty. 
In a sense, it's a situation of bad 
news , good news . The bad news is 
that foundations have not put a 
priority on funding initiatives or 
projects that benefit children, and 
Latino children in particular. 

The good news is that there is a lot 
of potential for them to become 
interested in this issue, and I'm 
going to talk about how we might 
begin to gat them involved. 

First, let me make a couple of 
introductory comments. As Jane 
mentioned, I am with the House Aging 
Committee, and I work for Congress- 
man Edward Roybal. At USC I'm an 
i ns t r u c t o r /p r o f e s s or at the 
gerontology center, and much of what 
I have done professionally has been 
involved with geriatrics and aging. 

By this point you should be asking 
about my interest ia the younger end 
of the population and how it relates 
to aging. There is a very direct 
connection. I like to remind people 
that poor older persons have 
generally been poor younger persons; 
there is a very high correlation 
between poverty in old age and 
poverty in youth. 

Tur-^Ti,, it around, a young Latino 
cMld has a high vrobability of being 
a poor older person with few job 
skills and minimal or no retirement 
or pension coverage . Without educa- 
tional training, socialization, and 
support services when they are 
young, they will grow up with a much 
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higher probability of being poor in 
their old age. 

The Chairman of our Aging Committee 
and I have as much concern about young 
Latinos and Latinas in poverty and 
their family situation as we do with 
older persons. If we're going to be 
talking aSout the future and preparing 
the Latino population to take their 
place in this society as they become 
the largest minority in the country, 
then we have to start when they are 
young. We want to increase the 
probabilities that they will be active 
participants in the political process 
and avoid the problems that older 
people face today. 

Let me just shift gears and talk about 
that side of the age spectrum. As 
mentioned, I am on the Board of 
Directors of the Council on Founda- 
tions. It's a very important group 
because it represents the majority of 
the philanthropic and grant -giving 
organizations in this country. The 
large, major foundationer, such as 
Ford, the Robert Woods Johnson 
Foundation, Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
are part of the Council on Founda- 
tions . 

Now, the Council does not give money 
per se, although it does have its own 
discretionary funds and does fund many 
different types of projects. However, 
its main purpose is not to give 
grants. Rather, it's kind of a 
clearinghouse and a trade organiza- 
tion with its headquarters here in 
Washington, D.C. 

Because it is a group with common 
concerns, the members lobby the Hill, 
share information, and try to work in 
unison. It becomes a very important 
forum and network to know about and 
be part of. One of the things I do 
encourage you to do is to use me, 
call me to influence other members of 
the boird who happen to be the CEOs 
of most of these foundations. 

I'm also a membe. of the Viller's 
Foundation, which concentrates on 
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providing funding for organizations 
involved in public policy and aging 
groups, and just recently, in the 
last month or so, I became a board 
member of Hispanics in Philanthropy. 

Now, I'm giving you all of that not 
to show you that I'm dedicated or 
involved, but because it's important 
in gaining access foundations to tie 
in with their Informal networks. 
Most of us who are service providers, 
professionals , or advocates have 
spent much of our energy developing 
our own networks and contacts with 
government , whether federal , the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services , the state , or local . We 
have spent much time getting to know 
people, drinking with people, 
socializing with people, developing 
the kind of connections that will 
assu*.*e us that our phone calls will 
be returned and that our grants and 
RFPs will be given serious attention. 

The foundation world is a whole other 
planet, a whole other solar system, 
with its own unique behavior, con- 
nections, history, and personalities. 
I didn't realize that until I became 
a boarri member. I'm used to walking 
into aging organizations and con- 
ferences, going to HHS activities, 
and knowing at least half of the 
people in the room. 

At the first board meeting of the 
Council on Foundations, I didn't know 
anyone , and it was strange being 
anonymous and not having any history 
with these people. It' s taken two 
years to begin to develop it. It 
will take a little more time before I 
can call, for example, the head of 
Carnegie and not only get my phone 
call returned but be able to talk 
abo'-t a pet project I have, but 
things are beginning to move in that 
direction. 

Let me make a few points about the 
scope of the problem. I think you 
all are well aware of this, and I 
won't go into it in any detail. 
Certainly we ' re well aware that the 
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Latino population Is growing rapidly, 
will be the largest minority group 
some time after the turn of the 
century. We also know that it's 
incredibly diverse in terms of the 
geographic concentra- tion, linguistic 
assimilation, the diversities among 
Cubans, Puerto Ricans, Central Ameri- 
cans, and Mexican Americans. And 
we^re certainly well aware of serious 
problems in terms of educational 
levels, employment, the high per- 
centage of single, young women with 
children, the high dropout rate, and 
we can go on and on. 

But what is also well known, and we 
need to remind ourselves, is that the 
Latino population is still very young. 
Although it's beginning to increase 
its median age, it will continue to be 
a relatively young population at least 
until the year 2000. For the country 
as a whole, the median age right now 
is 32. For Latinos it's roughly 25, 
about 23 for Puerto Ricans and Mexican 
Americans and slightly higher for 
Cubans . 

So if any one group has a legitimate 
right to try to get foundations and 
other organizations to take the 
situation of childhood poverty 
' seriously, it is certainly Latinos. 

But going beyond that, if we need to 
begin to make a good case for th3se 
foundations, it is also important to 
lay out the rel-< tionship between the 
current plight of Latino young people 
and the future economic prosperity and 
productivity of this nation. 

If it's one thing that foundations 
like to do, It's to feel they are on 
the cutting edge of resolving a 
problem- - experimenting or demon- 
strating new and Innovative 
approaches. It's difficult to keep 
going to them and saying, "We've 
suffered racism. Therefore, you 
should help us.** It may be true, but 
they've heard It for 15 years from 
the Black organizations. By the time 
they hear It from Hlspanlcs, the 
message has gotten a little tired. 
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There has to be a new approach. 

My committee, for example, is 
pointing out that the work force In 
this country Is declining. As the 
number of older people grows, 
families are having fewer children 
and the available labor pool of young 
persons Is beginning to decline. At 
the same time, however, the growth of 
Black and Hlspanlcs as part of the 
labor pool Is beginning to increase, 
and in the Southwest, Florida, the 
Midwest, and the New York area, 
Hlspanlcs and Latino young people 
will become the primary element of 
the labor pool. It Is going to be on 
their backs and minds that national 
production and prosperity will 
depend. By the year 2000, we will 
have up to 20 percent of the popu- 
lation retired. Guess who's going to 
have to be paying the taxes to 
support programs for them. 

Therefore , It behooves not just tne 
government but foundations to attempt 
to deal seriously with the educa- 
tional , social , and employment 
problems and to begin to prepare the 
younger population not only for a 
better life, but also for a very 
Important role In the high tech 
future after the year 2000. 

This type of argument will get 
foundation attention. I would 

encourage you to refine the Idea and 
use It to the extent that It's 
appropriate . 

Now, what are the foundations doing 
In terms of responding to poverty 
among Latinos and young people In 
general? The long and short of it 
Is, not much. There haven't been 
many research studies , but Mike 
Cortez, who has been associated with 
Hlspanlcs In Philanthropy, has done 
some of the best work In this area, 
and so I'm going to steal some of his 
Ideas. Cortez has brought together 
some of whe few research studies to 
give us graphic documentation that 
foundations not only haven't dene 
much, but In a sense are nly just 



starting. 

Research shows, for example, that less 
than one percent of funds awarded by 
private grant -making foundations go to 
agencies and projects primarily 
serving Hispanics, and even that 
figure may be somewhat high because of 
possible sampling errors. Now, that 
one percent, by the way, is just .2 of 
a percent higher than it was five 
years ago, and of those grants that 
have been awarded to Hispanics, most 
of them have come from just sevjn 
major national organizations. 

The Carnegie Foundation, to their 
great credit, is one of the most 
prominent and generous foundations in 
terms of supporting Hispanic issues. 
It has helped to establish the Tomas 
Rivera Center at the Claremont 
Colleges. I believe it is also giving 
a little money to Dr. Delgado's 
projects. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has also given money to the National 
Council of La Raza (NCLR) . 

But only seven foundations account for 
three-fourths of all the grants to 
Hispanics, and less than a quarter of 
all foundations listed in the Founda- 
tion Grant Index made any grants to 
organizations primarily representing 
or serving Hispanics. Of the amount 
that is granted, most goes to national 
organizations, with very little going 
to regional or local community-based 
agencies or programs serving 
Hispanics . 

Now, that is not to criticize the 
monies that COHSMO and NCLR and LULAC 
have obtained. It is to their great 
credit that they have been able to 
establish contacts and learned how to 
work in the system » But we still 
have the problem that when major 
foundations give money, for purposes 
of expediency or other reasons, they 
tend to look at national 
organizations. 

Now, there are many more foundations 
at the local level. For example, the 
B^ver'y Foundation and the Oracle 
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Foundation and a whole host of others 
primarily serve organizations in the 
Los Angeles area. The San Francisco 
Foundation concentrates on agencies 
and services in the San Francisco Bay 
area. In any local area, you will 
have a regional Council on Founda- 
tions with its own board of directors 
that represents the foundations 
concentrating on that area. Though 
we don' t really have any data about 
how much they serve Hispanic groups 
or organizations, we can guess fairly 
easily that they give little, if any, 
although there are probably excep- 
tions . 

Though there isn't much grant giving 
from foundations , with notable 
exceptions , there certainly are 
tremendous opportunities for them to 
get involved in Hispanic issues. You 
could go right down the list: 
Hispanic dropout rates, the shortage 
of teochers , immigration serv^ ^<>s , 
youth employment programs, .he 
extreme high poverty rates among 
female headed, single parent 
families. All these kinds of 
problems mean opportunities for 
foundations to get involved and make 
a difference . 

But there are a couple of problems 
facing grant -makers we need to take 
into account. This is not to say 
that I have the answer, but I hope co 
give you some cli es about how to get 
acco>ss to and influence foundations . 
First , the most important groups are 
probably regional and local founda- 
tions, but they're the ones that are 
most likely to lack experience in 
working with Hispanic communities. 

Like *ny other network or group , a 
lot of it coines down to the "good ol' 
boy," "good ol' girl" network, whom 
you know and how you know them, who 
you socialize with, whose fundraisers 
you go to. Again, it's important for 
you to identify the regional Council 
on Foundations in your area, get 
involved, and start making calls. 

Secondly, as we well know, many local 
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Hispanic organizations either lack the 
experience or .ophisticatioti to seek 
out the staff and members of a 
particular foundation. This is not to 
say that it is difficult getting money 
from foundations. One of the nice 
things about working with foundations 
is that it's a whole lot easier 
getting their ir.oney once you know the 
system than it is to get it from the 
federal government. You go through 
much less paper work and complications 
submitting an abstract or concept 
paper to a foundation than yo\i do 
responding to an RFP from the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services . 

So the good news is, once you've got 
the contact and you know whom to call, 
you know what you're asking for and 
the particular priorities of a 
foundation, in general, it's easier 
to go through tb*^ system and much 
quicker to get a turnaround in terms 
of response. 

As I mentioned earlier » philan- 
thropists and Hispanics generally do 
not know each other. There are a 
number of foundations who tend to be 
skittish about getting involved in 
local groups because they hear about 
the politics and conflicts and 
tensions that sometimes happf*.n in the 
Hispanic political world. Be that as 
it may, we have to be sensitive to the 
fact that they may be somewhat 
uncomfortable and engage in an 
educational process. 

Thrre is also a history of soine of 
these foundations having had conflict 
and tensions with Black organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, once a 
foundation starts giving a group 
money, it tends to stick with them, 
which reduces the available pools of 
money . We ' re in competition with 
other ethnic and minority groups, and 
we Just have to be very sensitive 
about that. 

Lot me Just encourage you to get to 
know these foundations, get to know 
^the staff, and also, for those of you 
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who have the time and the energy, get 
yourselves appointed as trustees. 
It's not an altogether easy process, 
but it can be done, and it is 
important to at least begin to get 
involved In some of their advisory 
groups. I'm certainly more than 
willing to talk to any of you in 
terms of the kinds of contacts that 
I'm developing with the foundations I 
have mentioned. I hope this has 
given you some useful information. 

I would also encourage you to get to 
know Hispanics in Philanthropy, which 
is a national, voluntary association 
of foundation trustees aad foundation 
staff. Its chair is Christina Cuevas 
and its direction is Alicia Diane de 
Garcia, in the San Francisco area. 
It's probably the single best source 
to go to in terms of getting to know 
who's who in the whole foundation 
world. 

It's been a pleasure talking to you. 

DR. DELGADO: I'm the next presenter. 
My name is Jane Delgado, and I'm the 
President of COHSMO. My topic is 
innovative community -based health 
care programs for Hispanic children 
in poverty . Given the presentations 
earlier today, I think I'm going to 
give an overview of Hispanic health 
because my constant battle is to 
bring Hispanic health issues onto the 
national agenda. 

Fernando mentioned foundations. When 
foundations think about Hispanics , 
they think about bilingual ed, 
immigration, and economic develop- 
ment. Health is not something they 
usually consider. An exception is 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 
which recently completed a survey of 
access to health care . They found, 
and 1 ' m goit\g to quote from them 
because it's something we've been 
saying for a very long time but it 
was important to hear it from them, 
that "Unlike previous access survey.^, 
which found Hispanics only slightly 
worse off than the national average, 
the 1986 survey found a considerable 
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deterioration in this situation." 

Let's examine some of the character- 
istics they described. What were they 
talking about? People without a 
regular source of health care: 16. 3X 
of non-Hispanic Whites, 20.1 percent 
of Blacks, and 30.1 percent of 
Hispanics. People without health 
insurance: 7.7 percent of non- 
Hispanic Whites, 10.1 percent of 
Blacks, 21.7 percent of Hispanics. 
These are national figures. Usually 
the number that you may hear is that; 
29 percent of Mexican Americans have 
no health insurance, either public or 
private, but if we look nationally at 
all of the Hispanic populations, we 
find 21.1 percent have no health 
insurance. People in fair or poor 
health: 10.6 percent of non-Hispanic 
Whites, 15.3 percent of Blacks, 19,4 
percent of Hispanics. 

Now, given all rf this, what are the 
major health issues? What's going on 
with our population? Those of you 
who know me know I always talk about 
the lack of data, because, whether 
you're writing a needs statement for 
a foundation or for the government, 
they want to know numbers. They want 
to know how many Hispanics have this 
illness, how many Hispanics have that 
problem. We lack basic national data 
on births and deaths of Hispanics 
because the national model for birth 
and death certificates does not 
include a Hispanic identifier. How- 
ever, starting in 1988, those data 
will begin to be collected by those 
states who opt to follow the national 
standard. 

If we don't have those kinds of basic 
data, what other kinds of information 
can we be looking for on health in 
Hispanics? We look at major nation 1 
su.-veys although there, also, very 
often Hispanics are not counted. We 
hear a lot about drug abuse and young 
people and we know that drug abuse Is 
not a new problem in the Fispanic 
population. However, if we look at 
national surveys It's hard to find 
Hispanics. The major study Is called 



The Senior Survey, looking at high 
school seniors, which means that 
given the dropou- rate for the 
Hispanic populations, our kids aren't 
going to show up. 

Another problem is that a national 
sample takes people from all over the 
country to represent the way the 
total population looks. However, 
Hispanics generally are concentrated 
in several states so that when they 
do national samples and national 
surveys, unless they do special 
procedures, they cannot make 
statements about us. We're 
systematically left out of these 
processes . 

Okay. We lack data. That means that 
when I sat on a foundation review 
panel and several Hispanic proposals 
got knocked out because they didn't 
have prevalence data for illness in 
Hispanic populations, I had to 
explain to my other committee members 
why they don't have the data. It 
wasn't ignorance on the part of the 
applicant. Data don't exist. 

Another problem of providing health 
care for Hispanic children in poverty 
is access. This is particularly 
important and has to do with what 
Robert Wood Johnson found out. The 
Medicaid program is supposed to bv- a 
major provider of health care ser- 
vices for poor mothers and children. 
However, it isn't working that way. 
First of all, the bulk of the money, 
close to two-thirds, of Medicaid goes 
towards long-term care. That's not 
mo the 3 and children. 

Another problem is that the states 
can decide how much you can earn to 
be eligible for Medicaid. If yon 
look at Medicaid payments, Tex.is was 
49th, which means that the numbers of 
Hispnaics participating in the 
program were very small. The last 
time I looked, in order to be 
eligible for Medicaid in Texas, you 
had to be 75 percent below the 
poverty line. Hispanics in Texas are 
generally working, but they work in 
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jobs that don't give them private 
health insurance. But w ley make too 
much to qualify for public insurance. 

Another problem, besides paying for 
health services, is finding appro- 
priate people to treat our mothers and 
children. Often medical profession- 
als have little or no experience with 
Hispanic families and do not know how 
to communicate with Hispanic children, 
and I'm not talking Just language. 
The personal approach is very 
important when you're working with 
Hispanic mothers and children, and a 
lot of our people looking for ser- 
vices come in contact with health 
institutions that aren't prepared to 
serve them. 

If we look at major health areas of 
Hlspanics, we have limited infor- 
mation from different parts of the 
country. For COHSMO, being a 

national organization, trying to 
provide a national agenda, is a 
constant battle because, since we 
don't have national figures, we h( e 
to piece things together. 

General maternal and child health 
problems appear to be adolescent 
pregnancy, alcohol and substance 
abuse, which includes smoking and 
AIDS. On a more limited basis, we 
have found out that ear infection for 
young Hispanic children is a major 
problem. We don't know why. 

We have no good figures on Hispanic 
infant mortality for several reasons. 
First, as I said, the number of 
Hispanics who are born or die aren't 
separately counted. So national 
figures on infant mortality aren't 
available . 

If we look at low birth weight, which 
is a predictor of infant mortality, 
we find that Mexican American mothers 
and Cuban mothers have the same rate 
of low birth weight as non- Hispanic 
White mothers. Very interesting 
finding. We have two populations 
with different incomes. Yet the 
babies have the same risk of dying. 



With Puerto Rican mothers who have 
the least income of any minority, we 
still find that their rate of low 
birth weight is less, considerably 
less, than for Blacks. So something 
is happening there, but how our 
infants are born is not a major 
problem for us. There are other 
th ings go ing on . One is a h igh 
incidence of diabetes during 
p r egnancy for Mexican -American 
mothers. Mothers who get diabetic 
during pregnancy have big, heavy 
babies, not low birth weight babies. 
We have to be careful that when we 
look at the health problems of our 
children we don't look at the wrong 
things. Our tendency is to build on 
what we previously knew, and it may 
not be relevant. 

The last major problem in health 
issues is inappropriate infra- 
structures, and this Is something to 
which we are extremely sensitive. 
Very often the health care models 
developed for Hispanics are based on 
the infrastructures existing in the 
Black communities. Black communities 
have a network of historically Black 
colleges. They have Black medical 
schools. They have many Black health 
professionals. Often when the 
federal government developed policies 
for minority groups , they would use 
the Black model and would tack on 
**and Hispanics.** But since we don't 
have that network, we don't have the 
access to health care professionals 
we need. 

The outcome of all of this is that in 
order to really have good programs 
for Hispanics, since we don't have 
these universal structures , we mu^t 
have community-based programs. Close 
to three-quarters of our budget, if 
not 80 percent, goes to communities 
to run programs, because we find 
there are two ways to do national 
models . 

One national model is taken from our 
adolescent pregnancy program, in 
which we ran focus groups around the 
country to see what the different 
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conununities wanted us to do. Our 
conununities were diverse: Boston, 
Miami, Albv^uerque, San Antonio, Los 
Angeles. We went and talked to people 
to see that they wanted. 

The process is to implement a program 
and then tailor it, take in lot of 
feedback from the communities about 
what didn't work and what did. So 
even though the scope is national, 
the community has to have the input 
about what the program will look like 
and how it will be implemented. If 
you don't have that input, it's bound 
to fail. 

Our adolescent pregnancy program is 
unique because rather than working 
with teenagers, we worked with 
parents. We found out that often the 
parents vanted to take the primary 
responsibility for the sex education 
of their children. After five years 
of research, we are also in the 
process of developing a program with 
a pre -adolescent component. As part 
of that, we're saying, '♦Let's not 
Just teach kids about sexuality. 
Let's teach thera about health care, 
how they can better take care of 
themselves, not only because it's 
good for them and their parents to 
know, but also because young Hispanic 
children are likely to be responsible 
f^r younger Hispanic children and 
this way the education has c 
muiu^plier effect. 

I will say that the interesting 
things we are doing ar© mostly funded 
by corporations. Sorry about that, 
to our government friends. 

Our next national model is our sexual 
abuse/child abuse program, which is 
run in 11 slt:es throughout the 
country. That model was unique 
\ .cause what we sold to the federal 
governj«e. t was the idea th.^t child 
abuse and sexual abuse Is a problem 
for Hispanics, toe. However, our 
goal was to lot each community decide 
what it wanted to do, which is very 
different because usually when you 
^*^«iy for feder-il monies, the 
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government wants everyone to do 
exactly the same thing. In this 
instance we were able to work it so 
that our community programs are doing 
extremely diverse things. One 
community is working with the police 
department and getting them to know 
about Hispanic issues and how to do 
cross-cultural training. Another 
community, Houston, saw that their 
major need was to have Hispanic 
foster care homes. So our site got 
certified to license foster care 
homes, and they would recruit 
Hispanic families so they would have 
places to put abused children. 
In another site, where the need was 
very basic, they actually had count 
incidents, what's going on in the 
Hispanic community in terms of child 
abuse and sexual abuse. 

A third type of activity we do is 
material development. We include 
input from people aroxmd the country 
to present a balance position. Very 
often what people have developed in 
one community can worV somewhere 
else if they just tailor it slightly. 
That's what we try to encourage 
people to do so that in the diversity 
of our Hispanic population, people 
see a real strength. Tliat is what we 
try to build on. 

If people are going to develop 
community -based programs , we suggest 
they go to the communities early in 
the process. They have to iucJude 
parents and professionals. They have 
to build on projects that already 
exist there. 

In other words, community involvernent 
cannot be an appendage, It has to be 
a part of the missior of the project 
and has to be incorporated in every- 
thing that people do. 

One of the other mistakes we try to 
avoid by carefully asses,«ing the 
situation is duplicating services, 
Considering the few resources that 
actually go to our many communities, 
It's a waste to do that. 
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A philosophical point is if you're 
going to have people be part of a 
health program, you should offer them 
something. For example, we have a 
program on diabetes, and people will 
get free screening for diabetes as a 
part of it. It's a risk reduction 
program for adults and they get some 
sort of health care, some sort of 
benefit out of im. It's very nice 
for a national organization like 
COHSMO to develop programs in 
connection with local people and try 
to get monies for local communities, 
but it's most important to build up 
community-based organizations. 

I think if people keep that in mind 
and our federal officials understand 
the complexities and the rewards of 
doing that, we'll be better off in 
the kinds of health programs we 
provide for our children. 

DR* DELGADO: Our next speaker, Ms. 
Olvera Stotzer, Is the immediate past 
national President of the Comision 
Femenil Mexicana Nacional, Los 
Angeles, California. While with the 
Comision, she started three 
community -based projects for women. 
She is currently the President of New 
Economics for Women, an economic 
clwelopment corporation working to 
build low income housing for single 
parents, which will include on-site 
job development and day care. 

She holds a Master's degree in public 
science, and has played a very active 
role in getting Latinos elected to 
political office. 

MS. OLVERA STOTZER: Buenas tardes . 
First, I think it's absolutely 
wonderful that we're here to discuss 
meeting the needs of children and» by 
h^^v^ing an open forum » to address more 
ft.'.'fcctively the ever -increasing needs 
of Latinos in the United States. 
WViat you have heard today reflects a 
problem of such magnitude that we 
have ^o bring all ot our resources to 
bear on it. Moreover, the problems 
facing our Latino population in the 
O Tuited States are orobably going to 
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be exacerbated by global economic and 
political issues . 

Sara Salle, the Chicago-based real 
estate syndicator, pinpointed the 
problem I think. He said that the 
United States economy is no longer 
domestically controlled. It is world 
dominated and financed by the yen, 
the mark, gold, and then the dollar. 

Anthony Downs , an economi.st and 
senior fellow at the Brooking 
Institute and forr^r chair of the 
Real Estate Research Corporation, 
said at a symposium last month in San 
Francisco that globalization of our 
economy has set in . The present 
status of the United States as the 
world's largest debtor nation means 
our children's future is mortgaged. 

He also said that the United States 
is facing a two -pronged problem. 
Twenty- five percent of the children 
facing this problem in the future 
will be Black and Latino. Tliey must 
be given quality education in order 
to assure their future economic 
viability and thereby the economic 
health of our nation. 

In addition, our present global and 
national economic pol icies are 
indifferent to the needs of women. 
Teenage pregnancy is a perfect 
example. Indifference will only 
maintain the current structures that 
perpetuate poverty by allowing 
unequal access to resources. 

^•/hat do I mean by '^unequal access"? 
Let' s look globally in terms of the 
status of women. United Nations 
statistics show that women, by 
accident of birth, perform two-thirds 
of the world's work, receive one- 
tenth of the income, and own less 
than one-hundredth of the world' s 
property. Two -thirds of the women of 
the world are illiterate. Women grow 
over 50 percent of the world's food. 
In Africa women produce 80 percent of 
all the food consumed on that 
continent. Yet one-half of one 
percent of all United Nations 
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allocations are devoted to piograms 
for rural women. 

If we bring the problem home to the 
United States, all we need to do is 
look at the budget. That's the 
easiest measure of a nation's 
priorities. For the years 1980 
through 1988, military spending has 
increased 50.5 percent, while dis- 
cretionary domestic spending has 
decreased 26.7 percent. 

The current administration for fiscal 
year 1988 has requested an increase 
of $15.4 billion for defense spend- 
ing, along with a decrease of $21 
billion of discretionary domestic 
spending to deal with the deficit. 

The proposal has been made to spend 
$440 billion on ant i - satell ite 
weapons and cut $468 billion from 
AFDC programs. The administration 
proposed to give $105 million to 
Contra aid, and cut $103 million of 
work incentive programs for poor 
women. 

Finally, and I think this is the best 
example, the administration has 
proposed to cut $21 million of 
temporary food assistance for poor 
families, an amount which constitutes 
40 minutes of Pentagon spending. 

Though it doesn't surprise me, one 
underlying question which has not 
been asked in this conference Is: 
What is it about: policy-makers and, 
for that matter, the political 
process that makes the elimination of 
poverty such a low priority in our 
national interests? I believe that 
ty>^ political culture dictates that 
fjove. iiiU.^x avoid interfering with 
economy ov relations. There- 

fore, we tenu to avoid policies that 
conflict with larger economic goals. 
That's why we fund nuclear arms t^nd 
Star Wars rather than child care or 
quality education. 

It doesn't help that decision-makers 
are predominantly male, upper middle 
^J^ss, and therefore likel; to view 
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poverty as a temporary setback of the 
worthy poor. Things will eventually 
get better. 

They're not getting better, folks. 

We also have a great faith in the 
business sector to deal with the 
things that the federal government 
lets fall through the cracks. It 
isn't enough. When national poli- 
tical leaders don't concentrate on 
the issues of mothers and children, 
we will continue to have feminiza- 
tion of poverty. Upper middle class 
women, when they get divorced, can 
become poor quite quickly because we 
don't deal with the issues of women. 

I also believe that the standards we 
set for middle class institutions, 
the policies and procedures we 
develop for middle class institu- 
tions, are not demanded of insti- 
tutions that deal with the poor. A 
perfect example is the federal 
employment and training, programs, 
CETA, that have done little to 
enhance the status of women. 

In CETA, women are enrolled in the 
lowest paying jobs and provided the 
poorest training programs. It has 
been documented that this trend has 
continued in the Job Partnership 
Training Act. 

Fernando mentioned that corporations 
and foundations basically ignora 
Latinos. Bat even better, all that 
one percent that he talked about went 
to national men's organizations. 

In 19P5, if I remember correctly, 1 
put together a symposium of national 
Latino presidents, and we found among 
six national Latino organizations we 
received less than $100 , 000 for 
institutional support. That' s a 
perfect example. 

Given the sexist and institutional 
barriers, Latino community 
organizations have to be very 
re sourcef ul and very innovative . 
Comision Feme nil is such an 
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organization, I believe. We are the 
only national Latino organization 
that starts community -based projects 
and community-based organizations to 
go on Independently by themselves . 

Before we venture into any project or 
program, it has to meet several 
criteria. One, the program has to 
upgrade the status of women and 
therefore, we believe, the status of 
the whole family. 

Two, the program must be specifically 
designed to meet an unmet need. 
Three, it must be a model that can be 
duplicated by other women. Four, it 
must be supported financially by a 
cross-section of the community, which 
means that we don't just talk among 
ourselves, but that we develop a 
great number of supporters . 

Let me highlight a couple of our 
projects. When I was President of 
the Coraision, we started Casa 
Victoria One. We found out that in 
the State of California there was not 
one residential home that treated 
bilingual and bicultural young Latino 
girls who had come to the attention 
of the juv nile court system, not 
one, though Latinos are 23 percent of 
the California population. 

Casa Victoria is a s^.x-bed resi- 
dential group home. During the first 
year we served 28 girls. Each girl 
had to agree, and her family had to 
agree, to go through family therapy. 
We have an 85 percent success rate, 
the highest in the State of 
California. 

Casa Victoria is successful because 
the girl and her family go through 
therapy. The girls are provided with 
positive role models . They go to a 
variety of cultural events. They 
have to attend school, and they have 
to agree that they're going to start 
a job or go on to college when they 
graduate . They attend special drug 
and alcohol abuse programs. The 
family meiibers receive separate 
therapy because all but two of the 



j-jirls have been sexually or 
puy*5ically abused. 

The gii-ls Lxu^ms elver determl:ie the 
disciplinary standards and the awards 
that they want to give out, and, 
lastly, they are required to partici- 
pate in a community activity that 
helps poor children. Casa Victoria 
is an excellent model and we're 
looking to duplicate it in the rest 
of the state. 

One of the other projects that we 
started, our first project in 1972, 
was the Chicano Service Action Center 
(CESACS). To date we have served 
36,000 women and men in untraditional 
employment placement . We provide 
child care and a family crisis 
center. Chicano has two battered 
women centers for Latinas and Native 
American women. 

CESACS first assesses skills lr»vel 
and then provides training to upgrade 
skills. One of the goals is tc place 
clients in jobs that pay no less than 
$15 an hour because child care is so 
costly. We want our clients to 
succeed and to go on succeeding. 

Chicano Service Action Center, after 
three years in the Comision, is now a 
separate community-based organi- 
zation. They are a nonprofit 
charitable , educational organization 
[501(c)(3)]. Casa Victoria is rot. 

Centro de Nines was started in 1974 . 
The program serves 120 children with 
subsidized child care annually. It 
was the first bilingual , bicultural 
child care center in L.A. , and it was 
started because there were no child 
care centers for working women in 
L.A. Centro i s innovat ive , and I 
want to emphasize this because we 
pay the parents to consult. Most of 
them come from various Central 
American and Asian countries. 
They're paid $10 an hour to tell 
staff how to ran their program by 
developing a glossary of terms in 
their native language so that, for 
instance, the teacher knows "botella" 
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usually means doll if they come from 
Central America 

The parents teach staff how to build 
native toys to reinforce cultural 
identity, and also to develop 
disciplinary guidelines and carry out 
discipline with the children. 

Quality control is an important part 
of the Centro de Ninos program. Once 
the child graduates into kinder- 
garten, staff asks the kindergarten 
teacher to determine whether Centro 
did a good job in providing the 
skills necessary for success in 
kindergarten and, hopefully, there- 
after. That written evaluation is 
given to Centro as well as to the 
parent. 

Lastly, New Economics for Women was 
started by the past national 
presidents of Comision. It's also a 
separate (501(c) (3) ] organization 
because we found out that in East Los 
Angeles and the country as a whole 
there were no economic development 
corporations dealing with the housing 
issues of single parents, which means 
women. Most public housing is 

"project designed." That means, you 
know, 10 or 30 or 40 stories high, 
with no environment for family living 
and very, very dangerous for 
children. 

We have received seed money from the 
United Way, and we're going to build 
units with an appropriate physical 
design for families. If it's an 
apartment, it means windows in the 
hallways so that mothers can watch 
their children. There will be high 
security and child care provision on 
site. It's a very different concept 
of housing- -a holistic rather than a 
fragmented design. 

And, lastly, I hope that what I have 
presented has opened your eyes to the 
female perspective. I think common 
sense tells us that wen inherently 
view the world differently, and as a 
result, what we have is an extremely 
unbalanced situation. 
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But the thing that makes this country 
great, I believe, is that we pursue 
balance and we pursue justice. I 
hope you go away with a better 
balance when you talk about poverty 
policy. I hope you think balance 
when you get out: of here today. 

DR. DEIX^ADO: Carmen Cortez is the 
Director of Programs for AVANCE, 
Incorporated, a private, nonprofit 
organization which has provided 
f ami ly support services to San 
Antonio, Texas since 1973. AVANCE is 
a program which has had a great deal 
of success with women and their 
children. 

Recently, AVANCE' s Executive Director 
was in Parade Magazine. It's not 
often that we as a community get that 
kind of recognition. Let's have 
Carmen Cortez come up here. 

MS. CARMEN CORTEZ: It's an honor for 
me to be among such a distinguished 
group, the panelists and members of 
the udience . I am very concerned 
toou^, concerned that only the tip of 
the iceberg of Latino child poverty 
is visible as an issue . I am con- 
cerned also because, instead of life 
getting better for Hispanics, in too 
many instances it's worsening, 
especially for our children. We must 
try to reverse this trend against 
over-whelming odds. 

At the same time we're challenged to 
make projections. Our conference is 
a positive occasion, giving us the 
opportunity to mobilize, with our 
actions based on the information 
about Hispanic children In poverty. 
What I have heard so far has been 
very enlightening and potentially 
very useful . The programs we are 
hearing about offer practical 
suggestions for reversing negative 
trends . That ' s why I'm here , to 
offer a practical community -based 
initiative to address the needs which 
have been statistically and 
theoretically established. 

Before I talk about AVANCE, I have to 
C 
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mention that policies affecting family 
life and funds for supporting family 
life Issues are a major concern in the 
field. Without money and support, all 
of our great ideas, our previous track 
records, our commitment and know-how, 
are for naught. We cannot deliver 
services to the people without 
resources from the local, state, and 
federal levels, and the private 
sector. So that's a big burden on 
our back at the field level. 

We all have to work at strengthening 
and promoting a continuum of 
communication and action extending 
all the way from the community-based 
service delivery system to the 
congressional legislative sub- 
committees . 

All of us here at this conference 
have some very urgent and serious 
tasks to tackle on behalf of Hispanic 
children. 

One of those tasks. Is the role of 
education. There's ample information 
on the educational status of 
Hispanics and its implications for 
our children's economic future and 
quality of life. But from tha social 
service and mental health perspec- 
tive, we also need tc emphasize the 
correlation between low educational 
achievement and other problems 
affecting our youth: teen pregnancy, 
juvenile delinquency, substance abuse, 
runaways . 

Research has demonstrated that the 
school experience, along with family 
life and self-esteem, it* a stronj^ 
determinant of these problems' 
occurrence. Among children in 

poverty, these problems have 
de^'astating and long- lasting effects. 
Wh^le for some youth these problems 
may be a passing phase, for Hispanic 
poor children all too often the 
problems have escalated to a more 
severe level. We see low birth 
weight and birth defective babies 
born to teen moms, child abuse, and 
neglect due to premature parenthood, 
^criminal behavi»^r, addiction, 
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prostitution, sexually transmitted 
diseases . 

In many instances, if only these kids 
had experienced success in school, 
their life would have been different, 
and related to success in school are 
the over represented statistics of 
poor Hispanic children with learning 
delays and disabilities. It's 
obvious that environment takes its 
toll on the "have nots" of our 
society who must have what little 
money there is for education invested 
in remedial and compensatory pro- 
grams , alternative schools , and 
other public school efforts to help 
their kids catch up. For the most 
part, these educational experiences 
have a negative impact on children 
and are ofter predictors of drop- 
outs . 

Seldom is there money for enrichment 
and enhancement. The dropout infor- 
mation available today looks at 
youth once they hit the ninth grade, 
but again, that's only the tip of the 
iceberg. 

Those of us in the field who work 
with poor parents , particularly 
Hispanic women, know that probably 
most of them don' t even get far 
enough in school to become a 
statistic as a high school dropout. 
What' s worse is that this is a 
generational problem. Their parents 
dropped out and grandparents . 

Wliat are the chances for success for 
these children? Without interven- 
tion, it's about the same as the 
parents* . The cycle of poverty and 
school dropouts will continue if 
there is no intervention, and these 
problems aren't going to fix them- 
selves by luck or by chance or by 
advocacy or pouring more money into 
public education* I'm here to say 
that the connection has to be made 
where it all starts, in the home and 
in the family. 

In 1973 the Zale Foundation of 
•'lias , Texas gave AVANCE seed money 
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to work with the high-risk Hispanic 
population to decrease the dis- 
proportionately high level of school 
dropouts. The theory was that by 
educating the parent on how to 
educate the child, building an 
adequate learning foundation, the 
likelihood of school failure would be 
decreased. That's how the AVANCE 
community -based education initiative 
began in San Antonio, with a very 
simple, logical program involving 
both the parent and the child at the 
AVANCE Center once a week for three 
hours. 

The AVANCE parent-child education 
program is a nine -month parenting 
education model that is highly 
structured, predict able, and 
consistent; it holds high but 
realistic expectations for each 
participant. First, it provides an 
agency-developed curriculum on early 
childhood growth and development and 
on the role of the parent. Units 
cover the cognitive, social, 
emotional, and physical needs of 
children and how parents should meet 
those needs in order for their 
children to grow up healthy and 
competent. 

The information presented is relevant 
and practical in the lives of those 
taking the classes. Parents are 
inculcated with the belief that they 
are their child's first and most 
important teacher. 

A second activity which heightens the 
parents' awareness of the learning 
taking place during their children's 
formative years is toy-roaking. 
Through it, parents realize the 
importance of play in learning, how 
children are natural scientists, 
explorers, and experimenters if only 
they rre provided with a stimulating 
and safe environment where normal 
play and inquiry can take place. 

Materials are provided for parents to 
complete a toy every week, with the 
projects derived from an agency- 
developed toy -making manual. The 
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toy-making hour allows parents to 
interact with other adults like them 
at a very Informal level. Trusting 
relationships are formed, and a sense 
of group identity is developed. For 
many parents, it's the first time 
that they accomplish a task of which 
they are proud. 

Thirdly, parents are empowered by 
learning about community resources- - 
how, when, and where to get access to 
them. This information, and dis- 
cussions about it, begins to 
decrease the parents ' sense of 
helplessness and hopelessness. It Is 
based on the theory that in order for 
an adult to be able to help a child, 
he must first feel and know that he 
can help himself. 

While the parents are being immersed 
in their own learning experiences, 
their children are also being exposed 
to an enriching and nurturing 
separate environment. They are 
provided a meal. They get devel- 
opmental and health pre -screening, 
and any suspected problems are 
immediately tended to. The parents 
are helped to understand the problem 
and how it can be corrected. 

Support and encouragement are 
provided constantly. Some of the 
parents and previous program 
graduates are offered stipends to 
help meet the adequate adult -child 
ratios determined to be necessar 
from past experience. Adult supei - 
vision and stimulation are also 
provided by having participants 
volunteer as child care providers at 
least 12 times during the nine -month 
period. 

Other center-based activities Include 
field trips for parents, with and 
without their children, and special 
trips fo; the children also. Holiday 
celebrations contribute much to 
learning how vo enjoy life and yet 
have fun with children. 

Participating parents develop a 
tremendous sense of trust and 
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security with the AVANCE staff. These 
parents, many of whom experienced 
emotional deprivation in early 
childhood, are nurtured constantly by 
the staff so that they, in turn, can 
nurture and bond with their child. 
Parents are made to feel important by 
a very caring and conimitted staff, who 
even take special nof.ice when the 
parents are late or absent from class. 

This relationship based on compassion 
and concern allows for effective 
referral and counseling when crises 
occur in the lives of the parents . 
In addition, the high level o^ 
participation — usually 10 to 20 
parents in class daily- -would not be 
possible without transportation to 
and from class. Parents can attend 
the program with all of their 
children still at home, and sometimes 
this means traveling with four 
children under age four. 

Besides the center-based activities, 
parents are observed in the home 
setting playing with their child. 
The observation is recorded on a 
special form and discussed with the 
parent . 

In addition, video films are taken of 
the child and the parent In a playing 
activity, and these tapes are dis- 
cussed with the parent and brought 
back to class and discussed by 
everyone in class. 

An element which makes a difference 
In the service delivery is the staff. 
Every one of the 18 staff members who 
belong to this program, with one 
exception, is from the target 
community, and all para-professionals 
have graduated from the program . 
There's a tremendous amount of 
empathy , ownership , and leadership 
emerging from within the masses. 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons 
that after the parents graduate from 
the parent-child educaclon program, 
many want to continue coming to 
AVANCE « Some hav ^ perceived this as 
creating dependency. Others 
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interpret this as AVANCE serving as a 
support group in parents' lives. All 
of us need support. Many of us are 
fortunate to get that support in 
good times and in bad from our 
spouses, friends, relatives, and 
colleagues. Generally the parents 
served by AVANCE aren' t that 
fortunate. They need a place to go, 
someone they can turn to. That's why 
the AVANCE continuing services has 
evolved through the years. 

As children grow and change, so do 
the needs of parents . They need to 
learn how to deal effectively with 
their children' s development . This 
phase of the parenting education 
model is still being developed. 
Classes have been offered in the 
afternoon and evenings at the Center 
for parents, including dads, with 
school -age children. Classes have 
been offered in the elementary 
schools for parents right after they 
1 ve their kids off or right before 
they're going to pick them up. 

The next level of parenting is for 
the adolescent period. If parents 
and children have had a positive 
relationship up to that point , the 
teenage years will be easier to 
continue with and may even be 
enjoyable . But the foundation for 
that period will have been laid much 
earlier, during the preschool and 
pre-teen years. 

Through the years we've had to come 
to realize that parents neeu support, 
information, and encouragement in 
parenting their school-age , pre teen 
and teenage children. It's not 
enough to just make available a birth 
to three years old program. Support 
for the parental role needs to be 
made available throughout all stages 
of chi-ldhood and parenthood. Through 
the years, AVANCE has also had to 
face other difficult realities. 

About five years ago a formal needs 
ass< enc survey of the target 
pop' on confirmed that economic 
stressors were significantly 
f 



impinging upon effective parenting. 
We had to recognize that there were 
forces weakening our efforts and 
diluting our effects. How can a 
parent stay calm and collected when 
the welfare check is late or the 
husband has been laid off or the food 
stamps are stolen? 

We had to accept the fact that 
parents have to be offered oppor- 
tunities to dig themselves out of 
their economic rut. Parents have to 
commit themselves to reach higher 
aspirations and expectations for 
themselves and their children by 
beginning to improve their chances of 
making more money » but the chances of 
their getting more money are next to 
nothing if they stay in their same 
routines . 

What do they have to do to turn that 
around? As was mentioned this 
morning, the answer lies in educa- 
tion. The cold truth is that neither 
our parents nor their children are 
going to improve their economic 
situation without getting more 
education and some training for half- 
decent jobs. 

The process for educational and 
economic development was initiated 
about five years ago. We start at 
the very bottom by offering ESL, 
basic skills and literacy classes, 
and GED, but that isn't enough to 
qualify for decent wages and jobs 
with some semblance of advancement 
possibilities. We have to go 

further. 

College courses for the parents in 
the target community have been made 
available since we became an off- 
campu5 site for a local community 
college. Opportunities to attend 
technical and vocational training 
also exist. 

High school dropouts who couldn't 
succeed in the alternative schools 
are attending AVANCE GED classes. 
Parents who failed miserably in 
school or who simply never had a 
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chance to realize their potential are 
doing well in college. There's a 
ripple effect. As individuals are 
transformed, families are changed. 
The quality of life is improved. 
Ne ighborhoods are affected, and 
eventually entire communities are 
upgraded. 

You may be saying, how can they go 
wrong with so many support services 
at their fingertips? There are a lot 
of good models around, but what makes 
this community -based education 
initiative different from others is 
the population that we're serving. 
It's a population drenched in 
poverty. 

In conducting a formal evaluation of 
the parent-child education program, 
birth to age three, we found that we 
typically serve an Hispanic female 
with children under the age of five 
who also has older children. 

What are her chances for self- 
improvement with an eighth grade 
education and a mean income of $473 
per month? What are the chances of 
the cr.ildren succeeding when their 
mother suffers from depression or is 
constantly screaming or hitting or 
thinking she's sick, when she really 
isn' t? What are the chances of 
children doing well in school when 
they come f? m a population where 99 
percent of tne parents are deficient 
in child growth anu development 
knowledge and 91 percent are isolated 
from social networks? 

The issue of success in education for 
Hispanics is a critical one , but 
unless we can see how it is related 
to the health of the total population 
and until we can perceive education 
for children as a responsibility to 
be shared by many at all different 
levels , programs for improving 
education will be hit and miss. 

At AVANCE, community-based education 
provides the means for building 
competence in a population with a 
high propensity for failure. It is 
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an at-risk, minority population. 
Although they enter the program 
shaped by the adverse effects of many 
debilitating conditions, we've come 
to admire and respect them because 
it's very obvious that there's a lot 
of wasted intelligence and talent 
among jur people. 'ie're v.ying to 
capitalize on these asse. by 
providing an appropriate ^ -Hi ort 
system, primarily consisting of 
education for enhancing self esteem, 
skills in the parental role, and 
quality of life. The outcome of our 
program should be the development of 
competent individuals who are 
socially, emotionally, educationally, 
and economically stable. 

On the basis of a formal evaluation 
survey conducted in 1981, there is 
now evidence that AVANCE is 
succeeding in the emotional and 
educational realms for parents. What 
is not known is the extent to which 
we're having an impact on children 
and how lasting the effects are of 
the early intervention. In the next 
three years, these questions will be 
explored through a formal research 
and evaluation project mac'e possible 
through funding by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. This new 
project will also be looking at what 
we can do to make the implementation 
of the AVANCE model work in such 
high-risk communities. 

There's a lot to learn, a lot to do, 
a lot to sharo, and a lot to change. 
On behalf of AVANCE, I thank you for 
letting me be part of this process 
today. 

Audience Discussion and Panel 
Response 

DR. DELGADO: This is a fine 

opportunity for anyone who has 
questions to asK them. Don't you 
have questions? I thought we were so 
compelling. 

MS. TORRES: Yes. My name is Ivette 
Torres, and I have tny hat on today 
^^or the National Conference of Puerto 
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Rican Women. One of the things you 
were talking about. Carmen, is one I 
couldn't agree with you more about. 
It relates to my other hat, the one 
under which I work with Jane in 
COHSMO as Vice President for 
Development. I get to travel 
throughout the country quite a bit 
and the format and the framework of 
the AVANCE program is really the nuts 
and bolts of what is necessary, not 
only in the Southwest but also, I 
think, in the Northeast. I want you 
to send a oopy of your report to the 
Puerto Rican Coalition immediately 
because we talk about economic 
development, and getting women to go 
into the job market, but the majority 
of the women with children in poverty 
are not ready to get employment. 
There has to be a tremendous amount 
of family stabilization first. 

My question is, given the fact that 
there is a limited network of 
Hispanic women's organizations, like 
Mexican American Women's National 
Association (MANNA) and National 
Center for the Prosecution of Child 
Abuse (NACOPRO) represented here , 
wha^ do you see volunteer organiza- 
tions doing in beginning to address 
the issue woman- to -woman? What can 
we do so that we don't just have to 
wait until we visit the city halls, 
until we visit the state? NACOPRO is 
looking into a state -wide program in 
the fall. We want to have a public 
affairs day and believe that the 
pr imary information we ' 11 be pro- 
viding local Congressmen will be on 
women and children in poverty. But 
beyond that, what do you see that we 
can do actively to address this 
issue? 

MS- CORTEZ: This morning role models 
were discussed. To me that is a very 
important concept to use at the field 
level, at the local level. When you 
talk about women who can volunteer , 
many Hispanic women are not there 
ye t . They mus t ge t to the po int 
where they can say, "Okay. I can 
give , " but that' s after their 
immediate needs have been met. Some 
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of us have gotten to the point where 
we are ready to volunteer, to give 
back to the community. We need 
volunteers to be role models. 

Most volunteers are Junior League 
types and, although they mean well 
and they want to do well, it's hard 
for them to get into the Projects and 
give time in child care and clean 
noses and wipe bottoms and do 
seminars that women can really relate 
to. 

So I see that we as Hispanic women 
have to go back and reach to our 
sisters who haven't quite made it and 
accept the fact there are still a lot 
of obstacles to overcome, and some- 
times it's not going to be done 
overnight. We have to be patient and 
just keep at it. But the women's 
groups are crucial for providing role 
models and inspiration and 
encouragement . 

Through the COHSMO Project we did a 
role models for success booklet. We 
took 50 local personalities from the 
San Antonio community who were all 
Hispanic and all -^oor and had, many 
of them, been migrant workers. They 
struggled through school, and they're 
all extremely successful. We gave 
out the booklet to all our parents 
and our kids, and it's still being 
disseminated to groups who ask us for 
it. It is so important tc reach back 
to those who haven't quite made it. 

There's a big role foi the Hispanic 
women's groups to pla^ . 

MS. OLVERA STOTZER: I think all I 
have to tell you, besides the fact 
that we need to be role models, is we 
need to stop talking only among 
ourselves. Un for tuna t^^ly, I don't 
see enough white faces here or enough 
males to mrke an impact, but we have 
to as women stop talking among 
ourselves and realize that globally 
we'd rather make war than make 
babies, and that the babies we do 
make aren't assured too much of a 
future . 
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We have to look at global policy and 
understand that what affects Central 
America and South America comes right 
back to us. I mean, it's in East 
L.A. , it's all over. Latinos have 
increased dramatically here in the 
United States because of war in San 
Salvador and Colombia and other areas 
in Central America. We're all inter- 
connected. 

And women's issues are men's issues. 
There is no distinction because if a 
woman bears chi Idren and is faced 
with the dilemmas of poverty, you're 
going to have a human society that is 
faced with the dilemmas of poverty. 
As women we have to stop being myopic 
in our approaches , as do men . We 
have to be humanistic and understand 
that our children' s future will be 
very bleak unless we change our ways. 

DR. DELGADO: Any more questions? 

FROM THE FLCX)R: I was wondering 
about advocacy and analysis. When 
you have a program that's successful, 
if you look at it in terms of total 
need of the population, usually 
you' re serving a very small part . 
There's always the issue of 
replication. How do you encourage 
replication of successful programs on 
a wider scope? Or will a program 
that works in a particular 
neighborhood with a certain number of 
people get totally out of whack if 
you give it over to some government 
bureaucracy? Are there ways of 
disseminating ideas and working in 
coalitions with other nonprofits? 
It seems like a real dilemma because 
whe^i I go to conferences I hear about 
very good programs, really neat 
programs , just like today, but we 
don't seem to get them out there on a 
mass basis because the problems we're 
talking about are so overwhelming. 
Can you make a few comments on that? 
Have you had to grapple with that 
issue? 

DR. DELGADO: I'm going to start with 
that one because it's on^ of the 
major problems we face. COHSMO does 
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a lot of national programs, and we 
have as an internal policy that 
unless people give us money to have , 
at least, a replication manual and 
hopefully money for replication, it's 
not worth it. 

The problem is that most people think 
that if you have a good program, it 
doesn't cost money to replicate it. 
I think even in terms of the basics, 
it costs money to replicate every- 
thing. If I have one dress and want a 
second dress, even though I know what 
the dress looks like and have the 
fabric, I still need someone to help 
me sew. 

I think that's the problem when it 
comes to replication; people think it 
can be done for free. We are 
constantly fighting that battle. 

In our adolescent program, we started 
with five sites and have expanded to 
eight. We're looking for corporate 
money so that more COHSMO members who 
are interested in the adolescent 
pregnancy program can start one. 

We also work a lot with our sites to 
make sure that they continue getting 
funding. With our child abuse-sexual 
abuse, we started out with eight 
sites. We now have 12. So there are 
things that are done, but I see money 
as the major issue. 

MS. OLVERA STOTZER: We have been 
able to replicate, but not in terms 
of empowering women on skills. Maybe 
replication is not the right word, 
but I can't think of a better one. 
In terms of the Comision's work, we 
have been extremely successful in 
helping women take leadership roles. 
A perfect example is teen pregnancy. 
We' re part of the coalition of 
Childwatch. When the Board of 

Supervisors put together a task 
force, because of our presence in the 
coalition we arc now developing a 
program for boys and their responsi- 
bility for birth control, putting our 
money there instead of into pregnancy 
. nrevention for girls. 



So we don't deal with replication 
other than to make sure our programs 
provide the necessary skills because 
the communities we serve are very 
different. In Los Angeles, we're a 
90 miles square radius, and a program 
in East L.A. will not work if you put 
it into Pacoima. They have the same 
characteristics. The difference is 
the level of poverty. 

So each community has to work a 
program from the ground up, not from 
the top down. Their basic point in 
common is development of skills. 

MS. CORTEZ: The issue of replication 
has been facing AVANCE for many years 
because when we make a presentation 
about i t peop le say , "We 11 , we have 
the same kinds of problems, the same 
kinds of people . Now how can we 
replicate it?" Money is a big 
problem . 

The other problem is not so much a 
problem as an issue that we haven' t 
dealt with as an Hispanic organiza- 
tion primarily involved in providing 
services . We don' t take time to 
write down what we' re doing and 
record what makes it work, what 
makes it tick, what makes tae 
difference. Hopefully, through the 
Carnegie grant, we're going to have 
researchers breathing down our necks 
and recording everything and how 
we're doing. A replication manual 
will be available after the grant is 
over, but it's something that we 
usually don't take time to do. We 
don' t even think about what it is 
we're doing that makes things work. 
That's an area that needs a lot of 
developing, especially among delivery 
of services to people. 

FROM THE FLOOR: I would like to 
comment on that. The replication 
process is a little difficult. We 
are running a program here in 
Washington, D.C. , addressing a group 
that really hasn't been terribly well 
identified. It's an early inter-- 
vention service for Hispanic 
children with disabilities in day 



care programs. This is a tremendous 
need because their parents are 
working at very low level, minimal 
paying jobs. There is no way they 
can take their child to treatments 
even if treatments are available. 

Also, the treatmenus that are avail- 
able are generally not bilingual. And 
nobody wants to touch the ages zero to 
three population. So our program, 
with all of these problems, is having 
trouble getting continuing funding 
grants. Once you have this wonderful 
program, it's very, very difficult to 
keep it going because there's no base 
of support. 

The problem Is keeping going and 
finding funding at the same ::ime with 
a minimal staff and then also being 
concerned with replication. 

Part of our grant was to write a 
r«»p]ication manual, but, in all 
honesty, though we will do the best 
we can to get it out, with everybody 
doing so many things and a limited 
staff, it won't have the kind of 
input to make it really worthwhile, 
I'm afraid. 

There is a real problem of getting 
continuing funding to keep programs 
going so that you can then replicate 
them also. 

RUDY GARCIA: I've got a question 
because, from reading some of the 
advanced notices on this conference, 
I had the impression that part of its 
purpose was to galvanize people into 
action and raise consciousness. 

Now, we've heard a lot of statistics 
that we could have gotten without 
having to come to Washington, and 
we've heard about seme very nice 
programs, but I have to say if every 
one of the programs we've heard about 
were replicated one thousand times, I 
think we'd still be short because one 
of the first statistics I saw was 
that we have 2.9 million Latino 
children in poverty in the United 
Spates. We also have a U.K. study 
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that says that the population south 
of the border of the United States is 
going to duplicate by the year 2005, 
which is going to put a whole bunch 
of pressure on millions more to come 
across the border over the next 15 
years or so. 

What I'd 1 ike to ask is how we ' re 
going to go about getting a massive 
response to a very massive kind of 
problem, one on a larger scale than 6 
beds here and 20 beds there. 

I'm at a loss. I came down here 
hoping for suggestions beyond the 
attacks we all can make on the 
current administration about their 
lack of concern. It seems to me that 
NALEO, made up of Latino elected and 
appointed officials, would be at 
least one place to start in terms of 
coming up with some rather concrete 
legislation or policy on these 
issues . 

DR. DELGADO: Let me start the 
answer. I'm sure that other 

panelists have a lot to add. 

First of all, I've been in Washington 
now for eight years , and the fact 
that this conference is even taking 
place is a major event for us as an 
Hispanic corrmunity in this country. 

MR. GAI.^IA: We ought to beat 
ourselves to death, then, if that's 
the case. 

DR. DELGADO: No. I think we have to 
look at the system which has made it 
so that now, in 1987 , a conference 
like this is a first. I saw that 
Harry put everything as the first 
conference. Well, I'm looking 

forward to the second, and the third, 
and hopefully in each one we'll grow. 
The way people respond to issues Is 
by seeing the force of presenters, 
the kinds of programs which have been 
successful, and the initiative which 
has been taken. 

Every organization which is here is 
working on some sort of legislation 
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and policy directive at both the 
state and fedeiTal levels but, to be 
honest, the important thing is to get 
our troops here for a kind of con- 
ference like this to show that these 
are our people, these are our 
strengths; It is our time now. 

MS. OLVERA STOTZER: I don't think 
that there Is an answer other than to 
tell you that as a poorly educated 
people living in a country whose 
priority is militarization and whose 
policy makers are predominantly male, 
we're not going to eradicate poverty 
All we're going to do is talk about 
It because before we change policy, 
we have to change our viewpoint. We 
have to change our priorities, and 
the United States won't change 
priorities by itself. It's going to 
have to be a change of priorities for 
the whole world. 

And I guess the best example I can 
give you is my six year old child. I 
gave him $10 to buy a toy so he spent 
most of it on a big gun. And I asked 
him, "Why do you want to buy a bxg 
gun?" 

"Because the big bully on the street 
has a bigger gun. This is a laser 
gun. So I can defend myself better." 
That's the way he described it, and I 
thought to myself, "My God, he just 
described the nuclo.ar arms race, you 
know." Priorities are shifting and 
complex. We're changing from an 
Industrialized world into one of 
information service and our Latino 
community is noz equipped to cope 
with these changes because low 
education means low voting parti- 
cipation, and fewer votes mean we're 
not going to change anything. 



Unless we women and men realize that 
as families we have to change 
national policies, we're going to be 
absolutely wasting, our efforts. It's 
a simple fact, and we have to recog- 
nize that. I'm sorry, but T get 
very, very angry because we talk 
about how we can help ourselves, and 
the whole world is making sure that 
we don't. 

MS. CORTEZ: When I started my 
remarks, I said "overwhelming," and I 
really do feel overwhelmed at times . 
When you look at the total picture, 
it's overwhelming, but we have to 
start. Even if it's small, even if 
we only serve 1,000 individuals a 
year, at least we're chipping away at 
the problem. The other issue you 
brought up Is that children ard poor 
people don't vote. We have to 
develop our people's propensity to 
vote and start thinking in those 
terms. We've got to empower 

ourselves . 

Change will come eventually. We want 
it to come right now, but we've got 
to look at it in terms of It coming 
because we will make it come. 

MR- GARCIA: I don't know. What you 
just said in terms of chipping away 
and giving the statistics is like un 
paso cangrejo, un paso adelante, un 
paso atras. 

DR- Di*LGADO: It's hard being a stone 
cutter with the tools we have today, 
but we're chipping away. 
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DR. PACHON: We will convane so that 
our last panel can cap the very 
interesting day we have had 

I will give you the logic of the way 
we've structured the day for you: The 
first panel brought us some of our top 
academics or researchers in the fields 
of social demographics and Hispanic 
children In poverty. Our second panel 
were people who have day-to-day, 
hands-on experiences in the adminis- 
trative/public sector who can also 
tell us about innovative practices. 
Our afternoon panel consisted of 
representatives from conununity- based 
groups, the public sector that is not 
governmental based. And this panel, 
which in a way has one of the hardest 
challenges of all, is addressing the 
issue of current governrflental action. 

The program is misleading in that it 
says that we are setting up an agenda. 
The agenda really is this conference. 

The first person to speak to us on 
this topic is Ms. Ann Rosewater. Ms. 
Rosewater is the Chief of Staff of the 
House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families. Since 1983, she 
has developed and coordinated 
Congressional investigations and 
hearings on a broad range of issues 
affecting American families and 
children, including poverty, income 
maintenance, and child care. 

Prior to her work with the Select 
Committee, Ms. Rosewater was a 
principal staff member of the 
Children's Defense Fund. She holds a 
Master's degree from Col.imbia 
University. 

MS. ANN ROSEWATER: Let me first say 
that I'm del ighted to be here . I 
commend this orgi»nization for having a 
conference focusing solely on the 
issues of Latino children and 
poverty. It's a really important 
step in bringing this very disturbing 
set of problems to the national 
agenda, and it is a rtep that I hope 
is followed by many others with which 
we will work cooperatively. 
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As Harry said, the Select Committee 
on Children, Youth and Families has 
held innumerable hearings over the 
past five years. We've traveled the 
country. We've issued a series of 
reports and have studied a wide range 
of fundamental issues affecting all 
children and families in this country 
--child poverty, child abuse, teen 
pregnancy, child care. Increasiitgly 
we are paying attention to the prob- 
lems of AIDS, drug exposed babies, 
and many other problems that you're 
familiar with. 

We have held a hearing specifically 
on concerns of Hispanic families and 
children. I've brought the fact 
sheet from that hearing sc you can 
use the material . There are also 
copies of the hearing available. A 
lot of the data , I'm sure , are 
familiar, but I'd like to repeat so'Jie 
of it at the risk of overloading you 
a little because I think it's impor- 
tant to establish the context of 
education and employment programs, 
the topic I was asked to speak on. 

The Latino community is growing 
rapidly, and by the year 2000 it will 
be the largest minority group in the 
country. What is of concern here is 
that it is a particularly young 
community with a higli proportion of 
women of child-bearing age. The 
median age of Latinos in this country 
is age 23, younger than the general 
population which is 30. The 
fertility rates are very high and 
have not declined, unlike in other 
groups . 

The Latino community is not homo- 
geneous. It's quite diverse and has 
a range of cultural and language 
strengths. They are the keys to 
figuring out how to address the 
problems of low income Latino kids. 

Unfortunately, the economic changes 
in this country have had particular 
impact on Latino families. In 
addition, there are a variety of 
circumstances , including immigration 
from war torn countries, which has 
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created extremely disruptive family 
situations. All of those affect the 
educational circumstances of the 
children In this community. 

Obviously the reason you are here 
today Is because poverty among Latino 
children has risen so extra- 
ordinarily; already 40 percent of 
Latino children are poor, twice the 
rate of children taken as a whole. 

I have been asked to speak particu- 
larly about education and employment. 
I will concentrate on education 
because It seems to me that given what 
we know about the educational status 
of Latino youth, If we don't start 
there, and really even before that, 
we're not going to reach the issue of 
employment. There's been a dramatic 
Increase In the numbers of Latino 
school -aged kids who are Increasingly 
Impoverished. 

Poverty alone, as the Select Committee 
has repeatedly found. Is a powerful 
predictor of risks for all young 
children, and Latinos are no excep- 
tion. One in four Latinos in the 
early elementary grades is already 
below grade level, and by the high 
school sophomore year , 12 percent of 
Latino teenagers are two years below 
grade level. 

My particular concern is one the 
Select Committee has heard more and 
more about- -the fact that schools have 
generally not been very inviting to 
parents, particularly low Income and 
Hispanic parents. Teachers and school 
officials are generally intimidating, 
but add to that a communication gap 
and you get a precarious situation 
where dialogue is limited. 

The language barrier is obviously a 
continuing obstacle not only to 
parents but to kids. Only a third of 
Limited - English -Proficient (LEP) 
children have been assessed to 
determine their proficiency level, 
and even in the states with the 
greatest numbers of LEP children, 
two -thirds between 5 and 14 receive 
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no special educational services with 
regard to their language diffi- 
culties . 

The shortage of bilingual teachers, 
as you know, is extreme. Only two 
and a half percent of elementary 
school teachers and less than two 
percent of secondary school teachers 
are Latino. That's teachers. When 
we talk about social workers, 
counselors, and others responsible 
for responding to problems of Latino 
families and providing services for 
Latino children, they're just not 
there. The few there are there are 
quite overwhelmed. 

We've learned as well that schools, 
because they can't communicate easily 
with parents and students, assume 
that non-English speaking parents 
don't have much to offer the schools. 
That means they are doing very little 
outreach, exacerbating what is 
already a very difficult cultural 
gap. The new immigration laws have 
also complicated the issue. Even if 
we've tried to make sure that chil- 
dren, regardless of their legal 
status, are eligible for educational 
services , their parents ' fears and 
precarious status can affect family 
Involvement with the schools. 

Another factor, less well known, is 
the increasing segregation of Latino 
children in school. Since 1976, 
according to Gary Orfleld (a noted 
desegregation scholar at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago), there's been 
virtually lo progress in school 
integration. Black students and 
Latino students have become in- 
creasingly racially isolated. 

In 1980, more than 70 percent of 
Latino students were enrolled in 
predominantly minority schools , up 
from 56 percent in 1972. You know 
the results of these conditions- -poor 
scholastic performance and very dis- 
turbing dropout rates . Ut»ually 40 
percent of those kids who drop out 
do so by the spring of tenth grade. 
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We* re also seeing an increase in 
births to unmarried Latino teenagers, 
and for Puerto Rican teenagers, three- 
quarters of all teen births are to 
unmarried mothers. This is a fairly 
recent phenomenon but, again, it means 
Latino teen mothers are even less 
likely to complete high school than 
their White or Black counterparts. 

In addition, there are the increasing 
racial and ethnic tensions resulting 
from new immigration to which 
teachers, school officials, and 
professionals across the board in the 
range of human service professions are 
generally unprepared to respond, 
though there have been some fledgling 
efforts to address the problem in 
California. 

There is a group called California 
Tomorrow, headed by Bruce Kelly, which 
has been set up particularly to 
address the changing ethnic and racial 
population of the schools and to raise 
very specifically these issues. They 
have interviewed students, and what 
they find is that across the board 
immigrant students, whether they're 
Latino or Asian or others, are 
ridiculed, excluded, and treated with 
hostility by nonimmigrant students or 
students of other ethnic groups. 

Now, there are clearly some successful 
programs which are trying to address 
some of the educational problems and 
to involve parents and students in a 
much more empowering way. I'm sure 
youWe heard about Garfield High 
School in East L.A. , where the 
advanced placement program has 
enticed Latino kids to become 
involved and given them some expec- 
tations. The success rate there is 
very high and very exciting. 

That's obviously a clue to what can 
be done elsewhere. One of the key 
findings by the Select Committee, a 
very important one, is that we need 
to start earlier in providing ser- 
vices for children and families in 
order to create both a readiness anc 
an ability to get the most from 
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schools. That means investing in 
preschool. It means investing in 
child care. It means addressing 
welfare reform in a much more major 
way than I fear Congress ultimately 
will do. It means looking compre- 
hensively at all the needs of Latino 
children , not just separately- - 
education versus health versus child 
care versus social services . There 
is a range of services which need to 
be provided in a family-oriented way. 
They need to build on the strengths 
of Hispanic, Latino families. 

Congress has , despite the really 
sweeping budget cuts over the past 
several years, begun to recognize the 
wisdom of investing in proven cost- 
effective, preventive programs. 
Through the children's initiative in 
the budget last year, through the 
gradual expansion of Medicaid, 
through beginning attention to child 
care, and through the reauthori- 
zations that the House, at least, has 
begun of the elementary and secondary 
education programs , including bi- 
lingual education, I think we' re 
beginning to see a recognition that 
we need to invest earlier and more 
comprehensively. 

Until there is much more visible 
concern about the needs of Latino 
children and poverty, I don't think 
that Congress is going to jump up and 
down and do much . That ' s pretty 
harsh, but I think it's the fact. As 
the poverty data suggest, there's a 
very serious problem with very far- 
reaching consequences that will take 
an enormous investment, noc just by 
the federal government but by 
governments and public policy groups 
across the board. 

It will take enforcement of civil 
rights. It will take major 

initiatives at every level, which 
means a lot of organizing, a lot of 
organizing in localities, a lot of 
organizing at the state level. It 
will take what you are trying to do, 
lobbying and educating policy makers. 
That means inviting members of 
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Congress or other public officials to 
visit successful programs, to talk to 
parents, to hear from children. It 
will mean trying to bridge some of 
the communication gaps which are so 
real and where the intimidation is so 
enormous. The Select Committee 7,s 
obviously trying to do that through 
its forum. We will persist In doing 
it as long as Congress allows us to. 
We would welcome additional 
suggestions and ideas. 

DR. PACHON: If the Select Committee 
represents fact finding and authori- 
zation recommendations, there's 
another side to the Hill which all of 
us who have worked there can recog- 
nize. That side is appropriations. 
It's vital because though many 
programs are passed, few are funded, 
and fewer yet are fully funded. To 
give us a perspective on the money 
side of the legislative process, we 
have with us Mr. Mike Stephens. Mr. 
Stephens is a Staff Assistant for the 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Subcommittee 
on Labor, HHS, and Education. 

His specific responsibilities include 
health and substance abuse. Medicare, 
Medicaid, Social Security, and public 
assistance. As an aside, that means 
he coordinates the development of the 
questioning that goes on for all of 
these different departments that v/e 
just finished reading for the Sub- 
committee on Health, Education and 
Social Welfare. 

Prior to joining the subcommittee 
staff in 1975 Mr. Stephens worked 
for the then U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the 
oh\ HEW, in the refugee and Medicaid 
programs. He holds a Master's degree 
in public health from North Carolina 
University, and is a true friend of 
the Latino community in Congress. 
Mike. 

MR. STEPHENS: My role in life is not 
to be a world's expert on particular 
areas many of you are interested in. 
^My area of expertise is the process 
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through which many of the decisions 
that affect outcomes will be 
addressed and, in particular, the 
process of competition for scarce 
resources, money, in the Washington 
environment. In the end money does 
play an important role, as you all 
know, in dealing with problems, 
though I think it is not the only, 
and in m^ ,y ways not even the 
dominant, issue in terms of address- 
ing poverty issues overall. Family 
structure and other social relation- 
ships tend to play much more impor- 
tant roles , but money is what makes 
things happen over the next 12 
months in the work I do. 

I work for a subcommittee that has 
jurisdiction over three cabinet 
departments, the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education. As Dr. Pachor said, I've 
been there 12 years. Five of us 
work for that subcommittee and 
handle that jurir^diction. I'm the 
junior person on the staff. We 
typically have people who have 15 to 
20 years tenure. That means, 

frankly , that you arc no t there to 
accomplish your agenda. You're there 
to support the chairman of the full 
committee, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, and the membership at 
that time, in doing what they think 
is important . 

It is a very broad jurisdiction. 
Almost $500 billion of federal 
government funds passes through the 
agencies we handle. If you count the 
trust fund programs, we have sub- 
stantially more money than does the 
Defense subcommittee , which has 
around $300 billion. But our process 
does not try to focus on each of the 
800 programs that make up that subset 
but rather to, in any given year, 
distribute whatever amount of money 
is available for human services among 
those 800 programs. 

I thought I would talk briefly about 
the practicalities of that process , 
and about the numbers and how they 
play out this year. I assume the 
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agenda of this conference Is to move 
from some sort of consonsns to 
action, and we're one of the groups 
with which you'd probably want to 
interact. 

Earlier in the day you heard from 
people on the authorizing coinmittees 
responsible for creating legislative 
programs to serve needs, vuether 
defense, poverty, education, health, 
or whatever. In terms of the programs 
we handle, those committees are 
principally in the House- -the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee and the 
Commerce Subcommittee on Health. In 
addition, the Ways and Means 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
the major entitlements serving the 
poor, is critical. 

These committees create a list of 
programs. The budget committees then 
determine the total amount of money 
available to spend in any given year. 
This year we're essentially talking 
about a trillion dollar budget to be 
allocated, about a third to Defense 
and about two thirds to non- Defense 
items . 

After the totals are determined, it's 
the role of the Appropriations 
Committees to take existing programs 
and divide money up among them. As I 
Scjid, we have jurisdiction over about 
$500 billion worth of spending that 
passes through our departments, but 
the vast bulk of that automatically 
goes to Social Security and Medicare 
trust funds. Our jurisdiction is 
really over their administrative 
costs . 

Th' t leaves about $140 billion in 
appxOpriations , which includes the 
money from the general fund for major 
entitlements, Medicaid- -about $25 
billion. Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children--in the $10 
billion range. Supplemental Security 
Income- -in the $8 million range, and 
a variety of other payments made to 
liquidate obligations of the federal 
government created by permanent law. 
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We do not have any jurisdiction in 
our subcommittee to change the way 
the AFDC program works, to change the 
way the Medicaid program works. 
We're really just paying the bills. 

Moving dowr. to the next step, our 
subcommittee has to allocate about 
$40 billion among the discretionary 
programs of the federal government on 
the domestic side. These include 
about $15 billion for the Department 
of Education, including about $6 
billion that goes to helping 
disadvantaged children through the 
Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 and education 
for the handicapped programs, and 
about another $5 billion that goes 
out in student financial aid, again 
focused heavily, although not 
exclusively, on the disadvantaged 
s tudent populat ion . The latter has 
been reaching more into the lower 
middle class over the last five to 
ten years. 

Then we have the public health 
service programs, including inany that 
you people probably work with, on 
which we spend about $12 billion per 
year. The largest allocation by far 
is the approximately $7 billion we 
put into biomedical research, not in 
itself an obvious ant i- poverty pro- 
gram, but, I think, one of the main 
tools we have with which to deal 
with poverty in the long run. You 
have to be healthy in order to get an 
education and in order to be employed 
and in order to get out of poverty. 

Beyond biomedical research, we have 
those programs that directly support 
the poor, programs like community 
health centers , maternal and child 
health , mental health for the 
chronically ill, and programs which 
directly serve the indigent. 

The budget resolution this year is 
not complete , but we have outlined 
for us the broad numbers with which 
we have to deal . On this dis- 
cretionary set of programs the 
budget resolutions have provided an 
increase of about ten percent for our 
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programs, which is quite generous, and 
is not true for every domestic pro- 
gram. The Human Services programs 
have really been singled oui , both in 
the House and the Senate, for 
relatively substantial increases 
during a period of quite constrained 
allotments overall. We have about 
$36.2 billion to spend in 1987 on 
various programs of education and 
health, and the budget resolutions in 
the House and Senate would both allow 
about $40 billion in total for those 
programs. At this point that budget 
resolution is in conference to settle 
on specific amounts. 

Our committee will have to make 
choices prior Co the end of the month 
on how to divide that $40 billion up 
among this very large number of 
programs. Mo«t are worthwhile and we 
don't have enough dollars to satisfy 
everybody. 

This administration proposed reduc- 
tions in its early years. Never- 
theless, the President signed the 
appropriations bill every year for 
the last five years. Last year we did 
go in under the continuing resolution. 
Prior to that, however, the President 
signed individual Labor, HHS 
appropriations bills that for the 
most part restored the cuts that were 
proposed in the President's budget. 

We are now beginning the process of 
making specific decisions about the 
money that goes in different pots. 
Initially we spend about two and a 
half months here in the Executive 
Branch hearing about how those 
programs ^^re working, hearing about 
the political side but also hearing 
about the day-to-day operational 
issues that really determine the 
details of the budget. Mostly the 
process is one of looking at details 
and how programs change modestly from 
year to year. 

We then spend about three weeks 
hearing from the outside groups, 
including many groups you are 
^j^amiliar with, NALEO and COHSMO and 
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other Hispanic groups. This year 350 
separate groups appeared before the 
committee to talk about what they 
thought the priorities of the budget 
snould be . 

The budget is overlayed in detail 
with a lot of documentation, 
including input from the outside 
community. T'^en 13 members of 
Congress will sit around a small 
table for, maybe, ten hours and go 
through every one of the programs we 
handle, making distribution decisions 
on the has is of what they ' ve heard 
from the Executive Branch, what they 
know from having worked on these 
programs- -the average member has been 
on my subco'ni.'ittee for 18 years, and 
what the particular issues of the 
moment are. 

In any given year there are major 
agenda items, and this year I've made 
a list. You always have the problem 
that you may miss some important 
things, but I think there are some 
fundamental programs which we ' re 
trying to impose on this system. 

Last year, we began a children's 
initiative in Congress in which we 
began to look at restructuring the 
way we serve children. The 
authorizing coimnittees have been 
trying to increase funding for those 
programs already in existence to 
serve that group, and also trying to 
look very aggressively for new 
programs where they're needed. 

The second fundamental issue for us 
this year is AIDS which , while not 
fundamentally a children' s issue 
(although we do know we have a 
pediatric AIDS problem), is important 
because it will consume a very large 
amount of resources. A large part of 
$4 billion or so available for 
increases from ' 88 versus ' 86 , will 
be consumed by some very, very large 
single demands, reducing the amount 
available to distribute more broadly. 
Thi year we're going to increase 
spe ag for AIDS frum the current 
level of about $400 million to 
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somewhere in the $800 million to $1 
billion range. So you see a $400 to 
$600 million increase for that alone. 

Third, there is broad interest about 
fundamental reform in the welfare 
system, of which the job training 
portion is a major element. The 
executive and legislative branches 
have both talked about expenditures in 
the $1 billion range for new job 
training programs to replace some 
existing programs which some people 
don't think have worked very well. 
Here again you see a single large item 
likely to consume substantial amounts 
of new resources if they're there. 

The third major item to be contended 
with is student financial assistance. 
To maintain the support for the 
student financial aid system as it 
currently exists will require an 
increase of $400 to $600 million. So 
you get down relatively quickly to 
about $2 billion, maybe a little less, 
to allocate for increases. 

There are also some budget items for 
which we propose reductions, which 
should generate a substantial amount 
of money. You all should be trying 
to influence the people that I work 
for about where that money should go. 

At this point we've completed our 
hearings. In theory we'll be marking 
up a bill within the next two to 
three weeks. That really will start 
the process moving, and then it will 
come to the Senate for consideration 
in July or early August and final 
agreements in September. 

I'm going to go back , my initial 
comment about my role being one 
within a process so that you under- 
stand in interacting with us what we 
can and cannot do. The appropri- 
ations process Is not a place to 
create new programs or to make 
fundamental changes in the direction 
of government. It is a place to make 
those specific decisions in a 
particular budget year that you think 
most Important and then to, over 



the long run, influence the 
directions that spending priorities 
take. You should come to us with 
your specific problems and I'll be 
glad to answer questions . Come and 
talk to our members and talk to their 
staffs about what you think is 
important. 

DR. PACHON: Thank you, Mike. Our 
third presenter is Dr. Lawrence 
Hunter. Dr. Hunter currently serves 
as Special Consultant to the White 
House on welfare reform. As a member 
of the White House working group on 
low income assistance, he was instru- 
mental in producing the report "Up 
from Dependence , A New National 
Public Assistance Strategy. " Dr. 
Hunter previously held the position 
of Research Director at the Advisory 
Committee on Inter- government 
Relations. Dr. Hunter holds his 
degree in political economy from the 
University of Minnesota. 

DR. HUNTER; On behalf of the White 
House and Chuck Hobbs in particular, 
I want to thank you for inviting us 
he re to day and giving us the 
opportunity to present the adminis- 
tration's position on welfare reform. 

I would like to read a fairly short 
prepared statement and then take 
questions at the conclusion of the 
panel . 

I always like to start these things 
with a warning for your good mental 
health. Beware of social scientists 
bearing statistics. I am a social 
scientist. I have a few statistics, 
not many. 

Especially in the area of poverty pud 
welfare, it seems we have a tendency 
to become overwhelmed with numbers, 
and when you are so far removed, as 
we are in Washington, D.C, , from the 
problems that people in poverty face 
every day, your view of poverty 
becomes very abstract. Keep that in 
the front of your mind as I talk 
because I think one of the premises 
of the President's proposal is that 
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we need to reform the way we think 
about poverty, the way we think about 
welfare. 

After thorough review of the welfare 
system In the United States, 
President Reagan has put welfare 
reform at the top of the nation's 
domestic agenda. Based upon a report 
compiled for him by the White House 
Domestic Policy Council, the 
President has devised and sent to 
Congress the Low Income Opportunity 
Act of 1987, a comprehensive, long- 
range strategy for overhauling the 
nation's welfare system. In the 
President ' s words , this is the time 
to reform this outmoded social 
dinosaur and finally break the 
poverty trail . 

The report is entitled "Up from 
Dependency" and its most Important 
finding, which is really not very 
profound, is that the system of 
welfare programs really is a system, 
and the first key for opening the 
door to welfare reform is to think 
about programs systematically. 

The welfare system is made up of 59 
major federal means -tested programs. 
It costs the federal government and 
state governments over $140 billion a 
year. It requires over 6,000 pages 
of federal laws and regulations and 
is authorized by 18 different 
Congressional committees and managed 
by eight difterent federal depart- 
ments. It takes hundreds of 
thousands of welfare workers to run 
the system. Over 52 million 
Americans --that's almost one in four 
Americans --benefit from some means - 
tested program during the course of 
any one year, 

American taxpayers have been 
extraordinarily generous in 
supporting programs to help the poor. 
This $140 billion represents over 
one- third of all Income tax receipts 
collected at the federal level. 
Unfortunately, much of the assistance 
provided through these programs never 
O caches those most in need. We spend 



twice as much as necessary to bring 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States out of poverty. The 
last figures I saw showed we could 
bring everyone in the country close 
to 116 or 117 percent above the 
poverty line with our current budget. 

We spend twice as much as necessary, 
yet everyone knows there are large 
numbers of people still in poverty. 
By virtually any measure one chooses, 
except perhaps the amount of money 
spent, the current welfare system is 
a failure. If it's not the ultimate 
cause of persistent poverty and 
dependency, it certainly is a rein- 
forcement. It weakens families, end 
it falls to provide for those most in 
need . 

In this month's issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly > David Whitman sums up a 
growing consensus in the nation. He 
writes, "Welfare is bad for you. On 
that proposition, liberals and 
conservatives now seem to agree." 

In light of this, the President's 
strategy of reform is based upon one 
very simple premise, and on a 
thorough evaluation of our current 
state of knowledge about poverty and 
welfare dependency. 

The premise is that, to be success- 
ful, government's efforts to assist 
the poor must be redesigned to 
address the real human problems of 
unique individuals. The system must 
cease treating people merely as 
statistical abstractions, as members 
of one or another disadvantaged 
socio-economic group, for purposes of 
determining legal entitlement to 
governmental welfare benefits. 

A survey of scholarly research in the 
technical literature on poverty and 
dependency reveals that despite 25 
years of research ond a good amount 
of money , there conr Inue to be 
sign! f leant gaps in our knowledge 
about the causes and the cures of 
persistent poverty and welfare 
dependency. It's startling how 
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little social scientists really know 
about the subject. This means that 
even the brightest and most well 
intentioned public officials simply 
do not know how to deal with 
persistent poverty. As government 
must attack poverty and dependency at 
the level of the individual, not of 
sociological abstraction, it's simply 
impossible for Congress to design 
nationally uniform assistance pro- 
grams even in those areas where our 
level of knowledge is high and the 
gaps are few. 

In those areas whore our under- 
standing of the problems is 
tentative. Congressional efforts to 
impose national solutions may 
actually be dangerous, destined to 
produce unanticipated harmful long- 
run outcomes for the poor and, 
probably equally important, to 
undermine public support for 
governmental assistance efforts. 

In sum. Congress never will possess 
the knowledge required to legislate a 
uniform national solution for persis- 
tent poverty and welfare dependency 
because no such solution exists. Any 
national solution must, by defini- 
tion, apply to some typical recipient 
or some sociological abstraction and 
must, of necessity, try to implement 
the program through formal rules and 
regulations . 

Any such program is destined to 
misallocate both amounts and types of 
assistance as demanded by individual 
situations . 

When individualized attention is 
added as a requirement for successful 
reform to the current state of our 
knowledge (which I think most would 
recognize is Inadequate), choices 
become fairly clear. We must avoid 
an over-enthusiastic, nationally 
uniform application of today's most 
fashionable theories on poverty and 
dependency, and there are a lot of 
those* A successful reform strategy 
will institute a process that avoids 
both the extremes of par/^lysis and 



overconf idence in our ability to 
legislate solutions from Washington. 
The President likes to say reform is 
a process, not a legislative event. 
His strategy would launch a process 
of policy experimentation, allowing 
individual state governirents wide 
latitude and flexibility to redesign 
their systems of low income 
assistance programs from the ground 
up. 

These state experiments would be 
designed within guidelines 
established by Congress and would be 
certified and monitored by the 
f ede ra 1 gove rnment on an ongo ing 
basis. It must be emphasized what 
the President has in mind. It Is not 
that we spend the next five years 
merely testing out different ideas 
and then try to choose the best to 
enact Into national legislation. The 
President's whole point is that there 
is no single best idea that applies 
to the nation or even , for that 
matter, to an entire state. The 
administration's position is that 
many of the problems with the current 
system stem precisely from stubborn 
determination to Impose national 
solutions upon local community 
problems . 

Now, here briefly is what the 
President proposes . Legislation 
would be passed autho.-izlng states to 
obtain broad waivers from current 
federal law to conduct state- 
sponsored, community-based experi- 
ments with alternative welfare 
systems . States could incorporate 
into experimental systems the funding 
that they would otherwise receive 
from those 59 different anti -poverty 
programs with a total budget of $140 
billion. We are proposing to allow 
states to design new systems and 
guarantee the funding to them over a 
five-year period cf experimentation 
and policy demonstration. 

Any s tate ' s request for waiver 
authority will have to make clear 
exactly what the state Intends to do, 
specifically designating which 
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programs will be included, who will 
partlcipace and how, principles for 
eligibility, benefit determination 
methods, the role of the community, 
and the innovative ways in which the 
state expects the experimental system 
to meet the needs of low income 
populations and to reduce dependency. 
We also will ask for a description of 
the evaluation efforts the state 
plans to undertake. 

The waiver request will be received 
by an Inter- agency Low Income Oppor- 
tunity Board which will be made up of 
the Secretaries of the departments 
that currently have responsibility 
for the 59 welfare programs. The 
Board will be chaired by someone 
appointed by the President. 

One thing we have heard over and over 
from state governments and state 
departments of human services is that 
they need a single place where they 
can come to get federal approval for 
their welfare reform ideas. The 
Inter- agency Low Income Opportunity 
Board is intended to speak with one 
voice to the states, while still 
listf*n^ng to the various voices of 
the ect^tive agencies responsible 
for public ast-tlstance programs. 

The states have told us, both with 
their words and through their actions 
since 1981, that they know how to 
proceed in addressing many of the 
troubling problems of poverty and 
dependency within their own communi- 
ties. They make no claim to having 
discovered a panacea, and it's the 
President's belief that the real 
solution does not lie in centralized 
state reform any more than in a 
centralized national reform. 

Rather, we will find successful 
solutions to poverty and dependency 
orly when the states, along with the 
federal government , sponsor , support , 
and assist community-based solutions. 

The strategy of reform proposed in 
the Low Income Opportunity Act of 
Q^'iSl does not- -I repeat, does not-- 
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ask welfare recipients to remain in 
limbo over the next five years while 
we perform a few scattered demon- 
stration projects. With increased 
flexibility to experiment, states can 
improve their systems almost 
immediately. 

They won't design the perfect system, 
certainly, and that's why it's 
essential that they be permitted to 
learn from their actions , to make 
incremental adjustments as they go 
along, and to improve their design. 
The experimental process is designed 
to permit each level of government to 
do what it does best. We try 
something. We keep what works. We 
throw out what doesn't. We improve 
as we go along. 

The federal government would 
guarantee states that it would 
continue funding this system as it 
does currently. Currently it's about 
an 80-20 split, 80 percent funded 
through the federal government, 20 
percent by the states. 

Some things will work well in some 
states and some communities and not 
so well in others. We won't know 
what works where, under what 
circumstances until we, in Senator 
Moynihan's words, dare to fail. But 
in this case, that's not such a bad 
risk, given the certainty of failure 
if we do nothing. 

Senator Moynihan will, within about 
three or four weeks, introduce a 
bill. We're very encouraged that he 
has basically bought into the 
strategy that the President has 
proposed. We've not seen the 

legislative language, but one section 
of the senator's bill will address 
fairly broad-based demonstration 
authority . It's not as broad as we 
would like. We will continue 

negotiating v/ith the senator, but I 
think any bill that comes out of the 
Finance Committee will incorporate 
the strategy the President has put 
forward. 

1 ^ 
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DR. PACHON: Mr. Robert Greens tein Is 
the Director of the Cantei on Budget 
and Policy Priorities, a nonprofit 
organization founded in 1981 to carry 
out analysis of federal budget and 
policy issues, focusing on those 
affecting low and moderate -low incone 
Americans . 

Previously Mr. Greens tein served as 
Administrator for the Food and 
Nutrition Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the agency 
with primary responsibility for the 
operation of the nation's food 
assist nee programs. He is a 

graduate of Harvard University. 

MR. ROBERT GR^.ENSTEIN: Thank "y^u for 
Inviting me. I'd like to start with 
a brief review of some census data 
relating to Hispanic poverty^ 
especially among children, and then 
discuss what that data may suggest in 
terms of dealing with these problems. 
As other speakers have mentioned, our 
most recent census uata, for 1985, 
were not very encouraging about 
His panic children. The f:i.gure.s 

showed that the Hispanic poverty rate 
was nearly 40 percent, the highest 
recorded since the Census Bureau 
began collecting data on poverty and 
Hispanics in 1973. 

Also discouraging was the income data 
in the same report showing that the 
median or typical Hispanic family in 
1985 had over $2,000 Irss in income 
than the typical Hispanic family in 
1973. 

Now, It should be said that 1973 was 
the high point for family income for 
all groups of Americans, White, 
Black, or Hispanic, but the drop was 
more than twice as great in percent- 
age terms from 1973 to 1985 for 
Hispanics than for either Whites or 
Blacks . 

The data also show that in 1985 per 
Capita income was lower for Hispanics 
than for any other group, including 
Blacks. When you look at some of the 
c^nups within this population, you 
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find some very interesting statistics 
which begin to take us, I think, to a 
discussion of potentially beneficial 
policy approaches for poor Hispanic 
families with children. 

First, a particularly interesting 
statistic: While about 12 percent of 
Black married couple families are 
poor and 6 percent of Wliite married 
couple families are poor , 17 percent 
of Hispanic married couple families 
are poor. About 50 percent of Black 
female -headed families are poor, and 
about 53 percent of Hispanic female- 
headed families are poor. 

Hearing these numbers , you might 
wonder why the Hispanic poverty rate 
isn't higher than the Black poverty 
rate overall. Wei?., it's gotten 
pretty close. It used to be about 
eight or ten percentage points below 
the Black poverty rate. It's only 
about two percentage points below 
now, but the reason that the Hispanic 
poverty rate is still lower is that 
the percentage of Hispanic families 
headed by a female is still con- 
siderably lower than the percentage 
of Black families headed by a female. 
But when you take a given type of 
family, whether female headed or two- 
parent , the proportion that is poor 
is actually higher for Hispanics than 
Blacks . 

Another interesting piece of data: 
It appears that Hispanics who work 
are pushed into poverty by low-paying 
jobs to a greater degree than is true 
of either Blacks or Whites. One of 
every 40 Whites who works full time 
year round is below the poverty lim 
One in every 22 Blacks who works full 
time year round is in poverty . One 
of every 15 Hispanics who works full 
time year round is in poverty. In 
part that's because of low wage jobs. 
In part it's also because Hispanics 
have somewhat larger families, so a 
minimum wage could put the larger 
family into poverty while the smaller 
family could stay above the poverty 
line. 

I ^ 
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I think these data suggest that, 
first, policies that hvlp families 
with children, especii.lly large 
families and low income families, are 
particularly important for Hispanics. 
Number two, policies that help the 
working poor are particularly 
important for Hispanic working 
families . 

In that vein, I think we find that 
the budget cuts of the early 1980s 
were particularly detrimental for 
Hispanic families. Those budget 
cuts, as has been well documented, 
dispropor- tionately affected low 
income programs. They dispropor- 
tionately affected families with 
children much more than they hit the 
low income elderly, and they 
disproportionately hit the working 
poor. 

You hear it said that a lot of the 
cuts didn't hit the very poorest of 
the poor. Well, the biggest hits 
were on the working poor who weren't 
the very poorest of the poor. There 
is a very significant number of 
Hispanics in the working poor. 

In fact, an Urban Institute study 
done several years ago found that, 
because of the 1981 budget cuts, the 
average Hispanic family lost twice as 
much as the average White family. 
That was not positive. 

On a positive side, the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986 disproportionately 
benefited Hispanics. It reduced 

working families below the poverty 
line from the income tax rolls. It 
increased personal exemptions, one 
for each child, substantially, which 
helps larger families. It expanded 
the earned income tax credit, a very 
important tax credit for working poor 
families with children. 

Both of these cases are examples of 
policies that can disproportionately 
harm or help Hispanic families with 
children. 

^^ow, TThere do we go from here? There 
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really is no one single approach that 
will solve everything, nor are all of 
the needed policy changes at the 
federal level, as I'll mention in a 
few minutes. Important things can be 
done at the state level as well as at 
the federal level, and more decisions 
ha^e moved in recent years to the 
state level . 

I think employment is extremely 
important to Hispanic familie^j in 
particular, though it's hard to 
legislate. 1986 marked the seventh 
straight year when the unemployment 
rate averaged seven percent or above. 
We haven' t had a stretch like that 
since the end of World War II. It's 
a little more encouraging now. 

Unemployment is down to 6.3 percent, 
but that's still pretty high, and as 
you read in the papers , there' s a 
growing fear that we're heading for a 
recession. We ' ve gone a number of 
years without one, and at some point 
in the next few years most economists 
think one is likely. That will push 
unemployment way back up. 

Even today, long-term unemployment, 
defined as those out of work more 
than 26 weeks and still looking for a 
job, is about 50 percent greater than 
it was in 1980. That is important 
for Hispanics because there have been 
sharp budget cuts at both federal and 
state levels in the unemployment 
insurance program. Only one -third of 
the unemployed collect unemployment 
benefits in an average month. 

A couple of years ago we looked at 
how that broke out state by state , 
and we found that a number of states 
with the largest Hispanic populations 
were precisely the ones that had the 
most restrictive unemployment 
insurance programs, states like Texas 
and Florida where only one in four or 
one in five of the unemployed get 
unemployment benefits in a typical 
month. Those states also failed to 
cover two-parent families under their 
welfare programs , as about half of 
the s ta te s do . Tha t means a two - 
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parent family with children that is 
unemployed for more than half a year 
may be ineligible for any sort of cash 
assistance whatsoever , a huge hole in 
the "safety net" and one that affects 
a number of Hispanic families wi*:h 
children. 

I would hope that the presidential 
candidates of both parties in '88 put 
a high priority on pollries tj bring 
unemployment down. It means a little 
bit higher inflation. The data are 
very clear that the combination of 
high unemployment and low Inflation 
benefits higher income people and is 
particularly damaging to low income 
and minority people. 

Secondly, beyotid employment, rhere 
are tax issues. Let me mention 
something that may sound a little 
"jargony" at first, but is really, I 
think, one of the most important 
policy initiatives that could be 
taken on behalf of Hispanic families 
with children. Despite Dr. Hunter's 
statement about federal solutions, 
the positive policy approach I'm 
about to mention has been endorsed by 
a number of the leading people in the 
!'Tiite House. I'm talking about 
earned income tax credit, which is a 
tax credit that goes to working poor 
families with children. That credit 
is a refundable credit, which meanr 
that if the credit is greater than 
the income tax owed, a refund check 
comes back from the government to 
help offset Social Security payroll 
taxes and things of that sort. 

There is growing discussion about 
adjusting tax credit by family size 
or by number of children in the 
family so that workers with large 
families could get a larger earned 
income tax credit to boost them 
closer to the poverty line. This is 
something that is attractive to 
liberals and conservatives alike. 

Welfare is adjusted by family size. 
Wages are not. If wn want people to 
work and we want wages to be com- 
petitive, it would be very helpful to 
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working poor families to reward work, 
to make this adjustment. 

This idea was supported in the White 
House report on the fc.iiily that came 
out last November. It was supported 
last ye.ar by Dan Cribben, who was 
recently appointed as a top White 
House aide by Howard Baker . It is 
supported by the Heritage Foundation. 
It is supported by the Children' s 
Defense Fund. It is supported by 
Senator Bradley. It has a broad base 
of support. 

So far right now it doesn' t seem to 
be goiiig anjwhere on the Hill because 
it wou d cost $1 to $2 billion a 
year, and no one is really sure quite 
where to find the money. It has been 
in the draft of some of Senator 
Moynihan's welfare reform bills, but 
it' s probably coming out because it 
costs too much. 

However, let me mention that this is 
something that we should all watch 
for in the next month or two. There 
actually is a chance of enacting it 
into law this year, not a great 
chance, but not an insignificant 
chance either. The Congress may, in 
the next couple of months, raise up 
to $18 billion in revenues to help 
reduce the deficit as part of and in 
conjunction with the budget now 
before it. While the President has 
indicated strong opposition to 
revenue increases, he has indicated 
his strongest opposition to increases 
in income tax rates or changes in 
income tax in general . Partly 
because of that, there is some 
thought on Capitol Hill that tho^-e 
may be increases in excise or energy 
taxes instead, which might be less 
unpala tablt* , while still not 
desirable, to the White House. 

Excise and energy taxes are 
regressive. They take a larger share 
of the income of poor families than 
of middle and upper income families. 
There is some thought that if excise 
and/or energy taxes are pursued as a 
way to raise revenue, there may I - a 
I ^ 
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way to soften the impact on the bottom 
and make good policy at the same time 
by accompanying them with something 
like adjusted earned income tax 
credit by family size. It would 
enable us both to reduce the deficit 
and help working poor families with 
children. It might actually be 
something that could be discussed 
across party lines. 

I'm not going to say that it's real 
likely, but there's a glimmer of a 
possibility, and if it comes along, I 
think it would be a very useful thing 
to pursue. 

Before I leave the tax issue, I 
should also mention that everyone in 
Washington, from Bill Bradley to 
Ronald Reagan to Senator Kennedy to 
Senator Packwood to Senator Dole was 
united last year on the position that 
families who work and are below the 
poverty line shouldn't be taxed 
deeper into poverty by paying federal 
income tax. In man> states there is 
now an opportunity to take working 
poor families off state income tax 
rolls. Since Hispanics have a dis- 
proportionately large number of 
working poor families, this is 
particularly beneficial to them. 

Eight states have already taken major 
steps in this regard. In many 
others, the matter is now pending. 
It costs very little in terms of 
state revenue to design a well- 
targeted approach to remove working 
poor families from state income tax 
rolls. 

Continuing with the themes of 
families, children, and the working 
poor, there is the very important 
issue of health care. The problem we 
have today is that many families are 
ineligible for public programs 
because the father is in the house in 
a state that doesn't cover two-parent 
families on welfare, or because the 
adults are working. Poor families 
can fall below the poverty line but 
still make too much money to qualify 
^*''^r welfare. Although they can't 
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qualify in many states for Medicaid, 
their low wage jobs don't provide 
health care coverage for families or 
children. 

Two points are of interest here. 
First , last fall Congress did pass , 
and the President did sign, legi«?la- 
tion that gives every state in the 
country the option of covering 
pregnant women and children (now to 
age one but phasing in over a few 
years up to age five) under Medicaid 
if they ' re below the poverty line , 
regardless of whether they're one- or 
two -parent families and whether or 
not they're on welfare. 

This is a particularly important 
option to urge states to adopt. It 
can help bring needed health care 
coverage t-y a significant number of 
young, poor, Hispanic children and 
pregnant women. 

In addition, some legislation is 
pending to further expand Medicaid 
coverage to larger numbers of poor 
children not otherwise covered. 
Today if a family is below its 
state ' s welfare income limit , often 
about half of the poverty line, but 
isn't on welfare because, let's say, 
both paret.ts are present, the state 
still hr'iS to provide Medicaid 
coverage up to the child' s fifth 
birthday , There ' s legislation 

pending to raise that to the eighth 
birthday. Again, that would be of 
particular importance to Hispanic 
families . 

Important provisions also are 
pending, as part of welfare reform 
legislation, to provide Medicaid 
coverage for a transition period 
after a family leaves welfare and 
goes to work. 

Another area, not one on which 
there ' s broad consensus , not one in 
which I think laws can be enacted in 
the next few years , and not one you 
hear often mentioned in discussions 
of welfare reform, but one I ' d like 
to discuss today, is the minimum 



v/age. We've recently been looking at 
that in our organization. In the 
1960s and the 1970s, if you worked 
full time year around at the minimuni 
wage, the amount you earned was 
roughly equiva-lent to the poverty 
line for a family of three, so that 
under those working conditions, you 
could lift a family of three out of 
poverty . 

^ Today, full time year around work at 
the minimum wage leaves you $2,100 
below the poverty ?ine. Data show 
that 60 percent of all workers paid 
at an hourly rate whose households 
are below the poverty line earn at or 
near the minimum wage and would be 
helped by a minimum wage increase. 
That is beginning to be discussed 
now, which is useful in laying the 
groundwork for pursuir^p the matter in 
a future administration. At this 
point it is quite clear that, were 
legislation passed to raise the 
minimum wage, the President would 
veto it, and there isn't anything 
remotely close to a two -thirds vote 
to override it. 

But I do think it's useful to discuss 
it. Consumer prices have gone up 30 
percent since January 1981. The 
minimum wage has not be^n raised 
during that period, which is the 
longest stretch it has stayed the 
same since it was first established 
back in 1938 as part of the New Deal. 

Another area that is particularly 
important and one on which Secretary 
of Labor Brock has been particularly 
outspoken, I think eloquent, is the 
need to focus on basic skills 
training. We face an interesting 
situation as we head towards the 
1990s. 

In the 1970s, large numbers of Baby 
Boomers and large numbers of women 
entered the labor market at the same 
time. There were many more people 
looking for jobs than there were jobs 
around. Unemployment rates went up. 
Minorities got pushed to the back of 
Q ' queue, and their unemployment 
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rates rose, often disproportionately. 

In the 1990s, we're heading in a very 
different direction. The number of 
youth, teenagers, entering the labor 
market each year is going down 
substantially, the opposite of the 
1970s. There's really an opportunity 
here because fewer people will be 
looking for jobs compared to the 
number of new jobs being created. 
There's an opportunity to really 
reduce unemployment and boost the 
income of minorities. 

But there's also a problem. Many of 
the j obs being created require 
skills that low income people do not 
have . There ' s a growing sense among 
Democrats and Re,publicans alike that 
we ' ve really got to invest more in 
basic skills- -particularly 1 i^ceracy 
and math computation. 

We have a window of opportunity as 
the labor market tighteni^ . If we 
miss it, we may not get another one 
for a long time . One area , already 
mentioned, is investing more in those 
programs that have a successful, 
proven track record in improving the 
prospects of poor children but 
through which we only now reach a 
fraction of the children eligible: 
Head Start, where we reach about a 
fifth of the children eligible; WICK, 
where we reach about two- fifths of 
the children eligible ; Compensatory 
Education; Job Corps Programs and so 
forth. 

Finally, there is the little area of 
welfare reform. I purposely put it 
last because I was afraid that if I 
put it first I'd run out of time, 
having talked about nothing else! 

Suffice it to say I do not think it 
would be particularly helpful for 
poor Hi^ipanic families and children 
simply to follow the administration's 
p* ocription. I do not think the 
t * at nee indicates that welfare is 
corr^.sive. The evidence is fairly 
clear that it does not increase 
illegitimacy and has little impact on 

11. 
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work beh«ivior. 

However, there is an agreement among 
liberals and conservatives that we are 
currently not doing enough, whether or 
not welfare causes the problems. I 
think we can all agree that the 
current system doesn't do very much 
to help faiTiilies climb out of 
poverty. 

There's a growing interest in 
employment and training programs for 
welfare recipients. However, I don't 
think they are likely to yield 
particularly impressive results 
unless we fo cus on those we 1 fare 
recipients who have high barriers to 
employment, who tend to stay on 
welfare longer in the absence of 
help, and who need more intensive 
services. They need improvement of 
their basic skills, not simply to be 
toU to go look for five jobs and 
come back and fill out a little form, 
like current practice in the 
unemployment insurance program. 

I think we need to change the rule 
that allows states to refuse welfare 
coverage to two -parent families and 
to discriminate against poor two- 
parent families with children as 
distinguished from s ingle -parent 
families with children. Because of 
the 17% poverty rate among Hispanic 
two-parent families, a change of this 
kind is more important for Hispanic 
families than for any other group. I 
think the administration's opposi- 
tion, dei.>pite its pro-family 
rhetoric, to covering two-parent 
families with children is shocking. 
Even the Heritage Foundation is in 
favor of that. This shouldn't be a 
right/left, conservative/ liberal 
issue, and I'm hoping that the 
administration will yet come around 
on this issue before the year is 
over. 

There are other things we need to do. 
I'll simply close by saying that 
everyone favors demonstration 
projects to learn more important 
things from, but what scares a lot of 



us is an agenda that is not really 
for demonstration but, from my 
perspective, the unraveling of basic 
federal standards and programs like 
food stamps and SSI. If we are not 
careful, once again we will shut out 
the working poor. 

DR, PACTON: Thank you. We'll take 
some questions now. 

DR. DELGADO: My name is Jane 
Delgado, and I may have an advantage 
that some of the other people here 
don't. I have extensive experience 
in the Department of Health and Human 
Services and I've read the Presi- 
dent's welfare reform progr^.m. 

First, I have a concern that I have 
already expressed to both Mr. Hobbs 
and Mr. Germanis. ,n sure that both 
Mr. Stephens and Ms. Rosewater would 
point out that many of those 59 
programs are not true welfare pro- 
grams. A lot of the Indian health 
service programs, mandated by 
treaties, are included there. 

Additionally, I believe, the Medicaid 
program is included there, and two- 
thirds of the funding for Medicaid 
goes toward long-term care. That 
means even though it was a program 
designed in the early ' 60s to serve 
mothers and children, in fact it is 
not . 

I think whe n you talk welfare reform 
to a group which is very concerned 
about Hispanic children, you need to 
consider doing something about long- 
term care because the bulk of the 
dollars that you're talking about in 
welfare reform are connected to 
programs that have to do with the 
elderly. As a nation we don't have a 
policy towards the elderly, and the 
monies that keep going to their 
programs are monies that should be 
gjing to children. 

I think by not having a long-term 
care policy we are forcing an issue 
between young people and older people 
which is very unfair to do. 
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So first I want to know what you think 
about long-term care—how it fits into 
your welfare reform. 

My second question is, how does your 
proposed demonstration program differ 
from the old OEO/CSA program besides 
adding the state level as a new 
layer? 

DR. HUNTER: This has been a point of 
confusion. We are not interested in, 
and would resist, recreating the old 
Community Action approach, which was 
premised upon circumventing govern- 
ments, going directly to non- 
governmental groups . 

The notion that the President has is 
to work through government, work 
through state governments. If you 
will recall, I said the idea is 
Cv>mmunity-based projects run under 
the auspices of, and with the suppo^-t 
and assistance of, state governments. 
The idea is to bring welfare as close 
to the individual as possible. 

That can only be done when it's done 
at the community level, but there is 
absolutely no intention of trying to 
circumvent state and local govern- 
ments. Any welfare reform that takes 
place has to take place through the 
state and local governments. 

We're encouraging states to do their 
reform on a community basis and to 
learn from the community-based self- 
' elp groups. We're not talking about 
privatizing the welfare system by 
turning to the self-help groups, 
themselves, which have perceived the 
failures of the current system and 
worked around it. We want govern- 
mental bodies to work with these 
groups to see what successes and 
failures they have had. But the idea 
is not to circumvent state and local 
governments . 

MR. GREENSTEIN: I think that it's 
very useful in thinking about welfare 
reform to distinguish between the 
part of low income assistance that 
•^^•^^•^ides people with the basic 
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benefits they need to buy food, pay 
the rent, get medical care, and the 
services needed to help them climb 
out of poverty that Dr. Hunter just 
referred to as self-help services. 

I don't think the case can be made 
that the federal government has found 
such great ways to provide these 
self-help services that it can 
dictate how they should be imple- 
mented in every part of the country. 
These programs need to be experi- 
mented with and learned from at 
community and local and state levels. 

The problem, I think, is carrying the 
idea of regional and community 
diversity over into the basic benefit 
programs themselves. This is where a 
number of u.y have extreme problems 
with the White House proposal because 
it would cover things like food 
stamps, Medicaid, AFDC. These 
programs are now run as entitlements 
from the federal government through 
states to individuals. 

What that means is that if people are 
poor enough in a state to meet the 
eligibility criteria for a program, 
then they qualify for the benefits. 
If, for example, a recession comes , 
and there are more people in need in 
a given state (let's say the economy 
goes down in south Texas, although I 
don't know how much further it could 
go down than it is), more people are 
eligible, then the money is there. 
That is entitlement. People are 
entitled to receive help if they meet 
the eligibility criteria. 

If you look closely at the White 
House proposal , it doesn' t really 
allow states full flexibility to 
experiment with whatever they would 
like to. It says that demonstration 
proposals will be entertained in 
programs that are currently federally 
funded, which program would then be 
replaced by a demonstration block 
grant. In this scenario, federt'. 
agencies would estimate the federal 
cost of those programs at the 
beginning of the year and that's the 
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amount the state would get. 

Entitlement programs don't work that 
way. They're not block grants. You 
don't estimate a fixed amount at the 
beginning of the year. If more 
people are in need, the funds are 
there . 

The White House provision allows for 
funds to be supplemented in the event 
of additional need, but there's no 
requirement. It would be up to the 
discretion of the White House, and 
pre.sumabiy they would have to get a 
supplemental appropriation passed 
through Congress, which takes a long 
time. This is why the principle 
behind basic health and income 
assistance, i.e., federal entitle- 
ment, is critical. 

Many demonstration projects have been 
done in the last decade in food 
stamps, AFDC, and Medicaid, all of 
which retain the entitlement 
structure. I cannot understand, if 
the White House is really interested 
in flexibility, why it doesn't at 
least say to the states, "You choose. 
You want to come in with a demon- 
stration that's an entitlement. 
Fine. If you want to come in with 
one that's a block grant, fine, as 
long as it doesn't cost more than we 
estimate the current system would 
serve • " 

It's their failure to do that that 
leads many people to think that the 
real agenda in the White House plan 
is the same new federalism agenda 
that was in their 1982 proposal, 
which is to begin to dismantle the 
federal role in basic income 
assistance for poor people and take 
us back to where we were several 
decades ago. 



